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Legislation on Technical Questions. 


N the House of Commons, 
a few days ago, one of those 
debates took place that at- 


from the masses. Yet those | 
whose special knowledge | 
enabled them to see below | 
the surface, could discern | 
fruitful promise of benefit 
beneath a dry husk of} 
scientificand parliamentary | 
$ technicalities. We refer to 
Lord R. Cecil’s resolution | 
with regard to private Bill 
legislation. Lord Robert 
Cecil moved “ That it is ex- 
pedient that the duty of 
ascertaining the facts upon 
which legislation in respect 
to private Bills is to proceed 
should be discharged by some 
tribunal external to this 
House.” He pointed, very 
feelingly, to the personal suf- 
ferings undergone by the 
members of Select Committees in 
mastering the engineering questions put before 
them. In illustration of the very natural dif- 
ficulty encountered by men, however able, who 
endeavour to understand things, in a few days’ 
time, that form part of a profession it takes 
years to acquire, Lord Robert Cecil instanced 
the case of a committee on a certain dock Bill. 
“It consisted of a committee of five gentlemen, 
four of whom had no knowledge of commercial 
matters ; and such was the ignorance displayed 
by them of the matter under consideration that, 
after being examined for a considerable period 
to show the necessity for the formation of a 
graving-dock,” the witness heard one member 
of the committee say to another, “ What does he 
mean by a graving-dock ?” To which question 
the other replied, “ I am sure I do not know, but 
I suppose it is something relating to ships.” 

Lord Cecil thought that the issue presented by 
every private Bill was very simple. On one side 
there was to be considered the injury done to 
private individuals ; and, on the other hand, the 
advantage to the public from the object con- 
templated. The balance had then to be struck, 
in order to see which outweighed the other ; but, 
before that point was arrived at, there was an 
enormous amount of facts to be proved, and a 
great deal of time was wasted in ascertaining 
these facts. 

= For instance, on a water Bill, which had occu- 


pied a great deal of time this session, a great number 
of questions was put on such matters as the amount of 
population, the present supply, the exact nature of the 
scheme, the distance of the sources, the angle of fall, the 
size and safety of the reservoirs, the area of the gatherin 
ground, the rainfall of the district, and the chemic 
character of the water. But these were simple facts 
which could be easily ascertained by a scientific arbitrator 
appointed by some parties at little expense, and without 
imposing any labour on members of that House, The 
same with railways, — ients, curves, distances, the | 
geological character of the ground, estimates for the 
work; these were the sort of questions with which much 
of the time of committees was taken up, and which might 
easily be disposed of by a scientific arbitrator, In one 
water Bill committee hours were occupied in questions | 
about the safety of a reservoir; and in a railway com- 
mittee a day was taken up in inquiring into the nature of | 
the ground,—neither of them questions fitted to be} 
decided by that House. Then, there were questions of | 
opinion,—the traffic between different places, the injury | 
done to individuals, — which would be much better | 
decided by a tribunal, either by ajury empannelled on the 

t, or by the tribunal recommended by the Chambers of | 
Commates.” 





that the duty of ascertaining the facts upon 
which legislation in respect to private Bills was to | 


external to the House. Mr. Milner-Gibson, in 
opposing the resolution, opined that whatever 
external tribunal was fixed upon there must be 
an appeal to the House, where the battle would 
have to be fought over again at additional ex- 
pense. Lord Stanley, while agreeing that the 
system was capable of improvement, expressed 
somewhat similar opinions to those of Mr. M. 





_ and embanked the Thames,—would have long ago 
provided us with pure and cheap water,—would 
| have even put us in the way to the solution of 
/one of the great problems of the day—the 
| utilization of the sewage of cities. What has 

this system done for those amongst us who are 
not shareholders in these Parliamentary suc- 
| cessions to sixteenth century royal monopolies ; 


|Gibson. The most acute and powerful speech to those amongst us who only wish for good and 


on the question was clearly that by Mr. Lowe, | cheap water, light, ventilation, and conveyance ? 


who thus gave us another instance that, how- | 
ever physically shortsighted he may be, his | 


very forcibly showed that “committees were 
in somewhat the same position as juries 
would be if they were called upon to ad- 


| minister the law without judges to assist them.” 
|Committees were in the hands of practised 


counsel, “by whom they were addressed in art- 


ful and able speeches, and they had to perform | 
|many of the duties of a judge, at Nisi Prius, 


without the training and practice which gave 


authority and facility to the decisions of such | 


judges.” Mr. Lowe proposed that a single person 


should take the evidence now taken by com- | 


mittees, and report it to the House, leaving it for 
parties to move for a committee, if a committee 
were desired. The members of the House would 
then act “like special jurors in a case at Nisi 
Prius.” 

Lord Robert Cecil’s motion does credit to the 
most rising statesman of the Opposition. It was 
lost, but the evil Lord Cecil intended to mend 
will perennially recur, and some change must 
take place sooner or later. The objection made 
by Mr. Milner-Gibson and Lord Stanley, that the 
proposed transference of Parliamentary func- 
tions would lead to appeals and double expense, 
can be made with regard to any civil case,—any 
patent case, for instance, or a case like that 
which has resulted from the “pursuit of an 
elderly Phaon by a litigious Sappho,’—can 
be at last taken before Parliament. When, 
as was stated by Mr. Whalley during the 


debate, 1,500,0001. out of 3,000,0007. spent, 


on new lines in his own district were consumed 
in Parliamentary expenses, it is difficult to see 
how any change of system could increase the 


notorious expenses of committees. These enor- | 


mous sums thus lavished do not benefit M.P.s, 
do not benefit the public: they go into the 
pockets of Parliamentary barristers and Parlia- 
mentary agents,—men who, however worthy 
and eloquent, are not producers of the national 
wealth; but are, in these cases, most decidedly 
consumers, both of time and money. In the 


ordinary walks of life, the longer people are | 
'what is wanted of them. And it is often more 
difficult, even for an expert, to ask, to state, to 


about their work the less money do they get by 
the end of the year. The reverse is here the 
case; and the best joke about the matter is, as 
was stated by the member for North Lancashire, 
“that there is no single individual who appears | 
before a Parliamentary committee who has not a 
direct pecuniary interest in prolonging the pro- 
ceedings.” In the next place, the companies 
who have spent all this money in getting leave 
to build a line or erect waterworks, or lay down | 
gas, or build docks, expect, and practically do get, 

a monopoly for their money. The great railway | 
companies were instanced by Mr. Whalley as. 
having lately “ combined as one man” to oppose, | 
and consequently defeat, the main provisions of a 

Bill now brought before the House by the Board 


of Trade for affording facilities for constructing 


railways. Witness, again, the London water- 
works companies, who deliver the worst water 
of any city in the world at the highest 
rates of any city in the world; and whose 
shareholders get enormous dividends every 
year. Who could oppose these monopolists, 


In the words of Thomas Carlyle, “only powder 
of millstones (called Hansard Debatings), and a 


tract but little attention mental vision has a much farther range. He detestable brown substance not unlike the grind- 


|ings of dried horse-dung or prepared street 
_mud, which though sold under royal patent and 
| much recommended by the trade, is quite unfit 
for culinary purposes.” 

It is indeed in Hansard’s Reports of the Select 
Committees that the patient student can acquire 
some notion of the weakness of these parlia- 
mentary tribunals. Costly as the machinery is, 
it is most inefficient. And it is only natural that 
this should be the case. As the Times remarked, 
in reference to Lord R. Cecil’s proposal, the 
members of the committees “have often to get 
up the first elements of the question—not 
matters for legislators at all, but rather for 
engineers, chemists, physicians, and other pro- 
fessional classes.” Has the old right divine of 
| kings descended on the heads of M.P.s, or are 
they gifted with papal infallibility, to be enabled 
_to settle what are often most difficult technical 
and scientific questions ? In order to simplify 
the matter, let us consider a question of public 
polity in which are involved some interesting 
scientific problems,—such as, for instance, the 
Bill which Mr. Laird has just succeeded in 
passing for the compulsory testing of the chain 
cables and anchors of merchant vessels. It 
could have been by a mere chance that a Select 
Committee appointed to investigate the scien- 
tific bearings of the question should be able to 
choose the best witnesses for its purpose. Who 
amongst the members of the committee would 
be able to choose the best and most scientific 
witnesses in testing iron, and, above all, on 
testing the machines for testing iron? Accord- 
ingly, on the list of witnesses examined before 
the chain-cable and anchor committee of 1860, 
we do not find a single name of eminence in the 
engineering profession; nor do we find any 
evidence possessing what may be termed a 
| scientific value. Granting that a select com- 
mittee on a scientific question has succeeded in 
making a good choice of witnesses, why even 
then the members have to pass through a kind of 
education or apprenticeship before understanding 


suggest, a question, than to answer a question. 


Let us, again, suppose that the right witnesses 


have been chosen, the right questions asked, and 


‘that the right answers have been given. Who 


is to draw the right deductions from the immense 
amount of resulting evidence? who is to thrash 


the good grain from the heap of straw and chaff ? 


who is to deduce the right principle for the 
special case requiring legislation? As was 
lately very well said by our able contemporary, 
the Saturday Review,—* All experience teaches 


| that principles of legislation, whether on finan- 


cial or other topics, must be developed by the 
writings of thoughtful men, and the discussion 
| of interested advocates beyond the walls of Par- 
| liament, rather than by the direct action of such 
'a body as a Select Committee. Boards and 
committees are sometimes capable enough of 
| balancing expediencies or collecting evidence of 
| facts, but they never succeed in discovering prin- 
‘ciples.” Of the truth of this remark we have 


backed as they are by a compact phalanx an instance in a paper on the testing of chain 
He concluded by moving that it was expedient | of interested M.P.s? We are prepared to main- cables, portions of which we have quoted, lately 


tain that the money wasted in parliamentary | 
committees and through their results would, if! 


proceed should be discharged by some tribunal properly employed, have long ago both prnidied | comanttton were found to maintain that the 
i 


read by an engineer before the Society of Arts. 
Will it be believed that witnesses before the 
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material of a chain was not injured—was noi 
“crippled,” to use a term common among engi- 
neers, —by being broken several times? and 
that the committee adopted this evidence in their 
report as a proof that the application of a severe 
strain has not an injurious effect on a cable? If 
the conclusions of the report be right, the quick- 
est and best way to improve the material of a 
bar would be to break it. An extension of this 
discovery would lead to our breaking down any 
iron railway bridge we found too weak, and to 
then building it up again, carefully using the same 
materials. Most engineers, however, have long 


still more desirable that every soldier should be 


About the application of iron in large masses for 
the arming of war-ships, it is scarcely necessary 
to speak. But even international laws have had 
to be modified, and will have to be still more 
closely adapted to these changes. Agriculture is 
now scarcely anything else than an application 
of chemistry and a branch of engineering. 
These things are profoundly modifying the bases 
of modern social intercourse. A successful en- 
gineer or chemist has, at one and the same time, 
both the prestige of the successful man of science 


recognised that iron is injured by being strained | and the wealthofthe merchant. And, accordingly, 


beyond its limit of elasticity, and more especially 
if it be strained several times up to breaking 
point. That iron thus strained is rendered 
brittle, that the longitudinal elongation under a 
tensile strain, which is naturally accompanied 
with a lateral contraction, must contract and 
transpose the internal structure, is a very pro- 
bable explanation of the phenomenon. 

It appears to us that not one of the speakers 
in the House on Lord Robert Cecil’s motion 
took a sufficiently comprehensive view of the 
question before them; and we will now show 
the point from which, as we think, the ques- 
tion should be regarded. The main diffi- 
culty in legislating on private Bills is clearly 
the difficulty naturally felt by the members of 
the committee in understanding the question 
before them. How can it be possibly expected 
that the middle-aged country gentlemen, the 
retired merchants, the professed statesmen, the 
army or navy officers, comprising Parliamentary 
committees, should be able to fathom the en- 
gineering, chemical, or medical questions placed 
before them in evidence? The majority of 
these gentlemen were born in the pre-scientific 
era, before the full growth of the modern 
sciences, the practical application of which to 
special and local cases forms the subjects 
these committees have to consider. How could 
it be expected, even by the most sanguine 
mind, that a question of, for instance, medical 
jurisprudence could be properly settled by a 
half-dozen gentlemen chosen nearly promis- 
cuously from a body of men like that com- 
prising the House of Commons? What would be 
the state of our law courts without a judge, with- 
out a code of Jaws, but in which each and every 
case had to be settled by ajury? It is not im- 
probable that many fair decisions would be 
given by a dozen intelligent, honest English- 
men, even without the aid of a presiding judge. 
Bat what would be the results if only compli- 
cated scientific cases were brought before sucha 
jury’ ‘Take the trial of patent cases in our 
present law courts as an instance. Even when 
a jury is aided by the usually very powerful and 
practised intellect of one of our judges, many of 
the cases have actually broken down from the 
simple inability of the court to understand the 
questions at issue; anda Parliamentary com- 
mittee is often in the position of a jury without 
a judge. For these reasons, the witnesses are 
ill chosen, absurd and improper questions are 


founded on the whole evidence is often egre- 
giously wrong. The greater number of the ques- 
tions brought in this way before the House are 
engineering questions. 
things as gas, or telegraphs, or railways, or 
steamers were unknown. The introduction of 
even such familiar things as iron cables is only 
fifty years old. Legislation has thus to encoun- 
ter special and technical difficulties which were 
unknown to a preceding age. It is, therefore, 
only natural that the machinery should be 
altered to meet the new wants. 

In truth, the question of the legislative 
handling of the social applications of modern 
discoveries is only a single phasis amongst 
many others of our time. Look at the in- 
fluence merely of railways on land warfare, 
leaving out that exerted by the new armes 
de pyrécision, which have also issued from 
engineers’ workshops. As Captain W. H. Tyler 
{of the Board of Trade) remarked the other day 
ai the Royal United Service Institution, in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales,—‘ It is very 
plain that, as railways increase in number and 
come into common use in military operations, so 
it will become more desirable that every soldier 
in the army should be able to assist in destroy- 
ing or repairing them. In previous lectures he 
had pointed out that the use of the spade in 
warfare will necessarily increase with the com- 
mon employment and a growing efficiency in the 
use of rifled weapons; and he would now add 
that the use of railways in war may render it 


¢ 


‘ 


men like this take social position almost equal to 





| Mediseval Italy. At the bottom of all the late 


| turmoil about education in our publie schools, is | 


| the desire felt by most men of common sense 


| that some attention should be given by the Eng- | 
|lish boy to the arts and sciences that convey | 


‘him swiftly from one place to another, that 


‘clothe him, that provide him with light and | 
warmth, that can enable him to send, lightning | 
| sped, a message to his parents in India; to the 
| seiences he may require when fighting for his 
/country, at sea or by land. Sooner or later, | 
| these educational changes will have to be made, | 
|if we do not wish to be left behind by other 
‘nations. Our Board of Admiralty, which in its 
‘composition completely ignores modern dis- | 
| covery, will also, sooner or later,—perhaps under 
| the pressure of a great naval war,—have to be | 
differently formed. Only one class is now ad- 


_ministratively represented at Whitehal],—the 
‘old class of naval officers. Naval constructors, 


|marine engineers, and other classes are com-| 


pletely left out; and in this way, again, the 


| Composition of our naval administration com- 
| pletely differs from the modern French marine 


administration. One of the main reasons that 
our present patent laws excite such discontent 


is simply to be found in the fact of the incapa- | 


city of ordinary tribunals in dealing with patent 
cases,—which, again, are simply questions of 


engineering or chemistry. Sooner or later, 


specially formed tribunals will have to decide 


patent cases, and the many lawsuits involving | 
| scientific questions. 
stances any decision is most difficult and ex- | 


Under present circum- 


pensive. Patent barristers being special men 


in a special profession, have to be exorbitantly 
paid ; and a multitude of highly-feed witnesses, 
| by the mere weight of authority, and by con- 


_tinual repetition, have to painfully draw deci- 


|sions from juries upon matters understood by 


scarcely one amongst the twelve. If, instead 
_of @ dozen promiscuously chosen shopkeepers, 
| a certain number of engineers or chemists were 
chosen to decide on such questions, the expenses 
and loss of time naturally attending such trials 
would be greatly diminished. Of course, we do 
/not pretend to say that the adoption of such a 
plan would be an effectual remedy ; but the idea 


is perhaps worth consideration, and, at any rate, | 


the present arrangements simply result in a 


| mockery of justice. 
repeatedly asked, and the report on which is! 


Now, it would be an interesting question how 


| it is that these sufficiently obvious truths are so 
‘much disregarded in England. With the most 
_ intellectual nations of the Continent they have 
Fifty years ago, such | been long recognised with more or less complete- 


ness. That is to say, the great and searching 
influence on every phasis of life, of the modern 
command over matter acquired by our extended 
and applied knowledge of the natural sciences, 
| has long been comprehended by the most com- 
| manding spirits of France and Germany. Take 
Goethe, for instance, the poet of the greatest 
intellectual calibre Germany has ever produced. 
He turns his Wilhelm Meister into a geologist, 
and Dr. Faust into a civil engineer. In Goethe’s 
later years he gave great attention, and with some 
success, to natural philosophy. He then sang,— 
** Von Gott, dem Vater, stammt Natur, 

Das allerliebste Frauenbild ; 

Des Menschen Geist, ihr auf der Spur, 

Ein treuer Werber, fand sie mild, 

Sie liebten sich nicht unfruchtbar : 

Rin Kind enstsprang von hohem Sinn, 

Sie ist uns Allen offenbar ; 

* Naturphilosophie sei Gottes Enkelin.’” 

For two generations the natural sciences have 
been universally and systematically taught in 
Germany. Napoleon I. reorganised public educa- 
tion in France from a similar point of view, and 
his nephew is new directing his attention to 
further improvements and modifications of the 
system bequeathed by his uncle. Far different 
has been the case in England. Here the leading 
, men of the country, the leading statesmen, 
lawyers, and writers have been for the most 





trained to be more or less of an engineer.” | 


| part brought up with an almost utter disregard 
of physical science, while even mathematics 
have been almost left out of all but university 
educations. The absence of State interference 
has some disadvantages, and one of its results in 
England that every schoolmaster can teach what. 
seemeth good in his own eyes is not the least. 
Applied mechanics have been cultivated with 
unexampled success in England, but this has 
been greatly due to our great natural resources ; 
and the generally felt want of sound instruction 
is already causing departments of British manu- 
facture to be much surpassed on the Continent. 
| It is just the want of scientific knowledge that 
| leads members of Parliaments to under-estimate 





those of the great architects and painters of | the work involved in legislating on scientific 


| and technical matters. 

Mais vevenons & nos moutons—the Select Com- 
| mitees of Parliament. It appears to us that the 
work of Parliamentary select committees on 
_Scientifie and technical questions would be 
greatly facilitated if they had the benefit of the 
assistance of experts, not merely as witmesses as 
at present, but also as advisers. Let a committee, 
when once formed, at once make use of the pro- 
fessional advice of an engineer, or a chemist, or a 
physician, or a shipbuilder, or a military or naval 
officer, according to the subject intended to be 


} 


| investigated. In the first place, a proper choice 


of witnesses could thus be made. The erratic 
vagaries of both witnesses and barristers could 
be at once checked by an expert gifted with 
ordinary firmness. As was remarked by Lord 
R. Cecil, “It was owing to the want of know- 
ledge of the members on special subjects that they 
allowed themselves to be brow-beaten, as they 
sometimes were, by the Parliamentary counsel.” 
What can be said to the outrageous case of this 
kind stated in a late number of one of our con- 
temporaries? The Parliamentary committee 
on the Metropolitan line is now hearing evidence 
brought before it as to the projected line from 


the Finsbury extension of the Metropolitan at 


_ Little Moorfields passing under Finsbury-cireus 


and Bishopsgate-street by the north-east end of 
Houndsditch, under Aldgate and the Minories, 
to a point where the Blackwall crosses Vine- 
street, and then to the north-east of Trinity- 


| square, Tower-hill. “Ifthere be one point which 


might be supposed to be clear and undisputed in 
connexion with this project, it is that the exten- 
sion, if made, will pass through a populous dis- 
trict, and would have in consequence a very 
large traffic. But the unfortunate committee 
are not even permitted to assume this point ; 
and there, in the sultry heat of the crowded 
committee-room, the members have to receive 
evidence from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as to 
the traffic of Houndsditch, the trade of Rag-fair, 
and the trading charlatans of the Minories. “I 
should think,” said Lord Stanley, “ mildly 
addressing the counsel, “that it might be 
assumed that there would be a large amount of 
traffic on the line if it were made.” ‘“ Not so,” 
promptly, and with curious infelicity, replied the 
learned counsel, profusely perspiring under his 
load of horsehair, and who represented an 
opposing line in the same locality ; “I am not 
prepared to admit that my learned friend will 
get a single passenger upon his railway if it 
were made.” Lord Stanley sank back into his 
chair in a state of hopeless resignation, and 
more witnesses were called to prove that the 
people in the east end of London have frequently 
to ride in omnibuses, in cabs, or walk beyond the 
crowded locality of Whitechapel and Aldgate. 
Now such things are abuses, and learned Parlia- 
mentary counsel are the only gainers, to a great 
loss of most valuable time. A previous investi- 
gation of a few matters of fact would prevent 
this. An expert, again, would at once be ena- 
bled to draw the particular information and 
evidence wanted from each witness as he ap- 
peared; and, lastly, a sound and scientific 

could be drawn up by such aid. An 
objection could be made on the score that 
it would be difficult to get a professional man 
perfectly unbiased on the question at issue. We 
do not see that this objection is tenable. There 
would clearly be many checks in the committee- 
room itself, and the fact that all the evidence 
would be published is of itself a sufficient answer 
to the objection. Are the members themselves 
always perfectly unbiased? There can be no 
doubt that the “members of committees dis- 
charge a most onerous and ungrateful duty with 
great ability, and the greatest integrity ;” at the 
same time, perfect impartiality on all questions 
is certainly not obtained. Witness the London 





water supply, the oppressive monopoly of which 
is bolstered up by a compact phalanx of M.P.s. 
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PROGRESS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
SEWERAGE. 


THE NORTHERN OUTFALL., 


Tue reports of Mr. Bazalgette to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, have recorded progress 
of that great undertaking, the sewerage of 
London, until now they offer immediate prospect 
of consummation of the entire arrangements for 
outfall, and indicate a proximate termination 
of nearly all those for interception by the sewers | 
of the different levels. The only portions of the 
undertaking in which it can be said there is 
much to be done, are the Low-level sewers ; and, 
even there, the only considerable arrear is in 
that division of the line which is connected with 
the Thames Embankment. A large portion of 
the western sewerage, to be ultimately joined 
with the Northern Low-level sewer, is complete ; 
and an eastern portion of the Low-level is this 
week about being tendered for. Of the Low- 
level line on the southern side, a length of four 
miles is finished, as stated in the last report. The | 
reservoir just below Crossness Point, and the 
machinery for pumping the sewage of the south 








these contrivances ; but the contact of the two! ant evidence against much that has been adduced 
metals may be attended by galvanic action, and | for the consideration of the Metropolitan Board 
destruction of the iron; whilst the india-rubber | of Works. 
would seem to possess scarcely sufficient dura-| The system adopted in 1858, and to carry out 
bility. Amongst the matters of which no idea| which the works were commenced in 1859, 
can be gathered during the transit, are the! therefore was that of the interception of the 
structural arrangements needed for passing over | sewage then running into the river,—or preserv- 
mains of the East London Water-works Com- | ing the lines to old outfalls only for occasional 
pany. In the walk from North Woolwich, the | relief on days of extraordinary rainfall,—and the 
eastern portion of the line can be seen. At' relief thus of the Low-level districts from the 
last, coming to near Barking Creek, the sewers- | evils of tide-locked drainage, relief which already 
embankment sweeps round, skirts the reservoir, | has to great extent accrued, even thongh the 
and ends at the penstock-house, under which | Low-level sewers be not completed. The sewage, 
the sewage passes, with certain intervals of along with the ordinary rainfall of an immense 
time, to enter the river as will shortly be) area, and including the water of important 
described. In the course of the walk, the low- | tributaries to the Thames perverted to the con- 
level of the marshes compared with that of | dition of sewer-rivers, was to be conducted all 
high-water of the river, the method of irrigation | eastward, and so as to create the impression with 
at present in use, and the suitable position of the | somepersons, that the volume of the Thames would 
land for irrigation from the sewer, will not fail | be diminished seriously for the purpose of naviga- 
to be noticed. The value of the land as at pre- | tion, and that the evil of the stench would be in 
sent irrigated, would seem itself to interpose | some respects increased through the means by 
difficulty of change, the subject being viewed which it was sought to be combated. Without 
from the owners’ position. | doing more than say that diminished volume of the 
Those who propose to visit the works should | river combined with the higher rise of the salt- 


side, are very near to completion. On the north | be provided with a card, or order, which we are | water, is important in the sewerage question, we 
side, the sewage of the High-level, with a large | enabled to say can be had on proper application | may note that the conclusion was that the whole 
portion of that of the Middle-level, now passes to | at the Office of the Chief Engineer to the Metro- | water of the streams in their ordinary state, was 
the reservoir, or three of its compartments, and politan Board, in Spring-gardens, by any of our | required to move and carry on the sewage to the 
to the Thames, at Barking Creek. As shown by | readers ; but the whole of what we shall speak | place of outfall. Hence the elaboration of 
the state of some streets, there is work yet to be | of, or what is connected with the sewers them- | arrangements at Old Ford, by which the Middle- 
done to the Middle-level sewer, and the Picca- | selves, can hardly be seen, at least safely, ex-| level sewer might be made to serve for the relief 
dilly branch; whilst there are indications at cept under guidance of one of the engineers of of the High-level sewer, more subject to be 
points variously distant from these lines, of | the Board. | flooded, and the water of the latter might be 
much work in hand connected with the trans-| Along the sewers-embankment, there is a turned to account in moving the thicker Middle- 
verse tributary sewers, and with old main lines good road by which the outfall is distant | level sewage; and by some of which arrange- 
which are to serve in future as storm-water | somewhat more than five miles from Old Ford, | ments, the whole excess-product of storms might 
outfalls. The machinery and stations for pump- | at which latter spot, near Victoria Park, the | be allowed to escape into the Lea. The disposi- 
ing the Northern Low-level sewage; and the|important division of the works relating to | tion of the outfalls to the east of London, merely 
method of, and many of the arrangements as to,| the High and Middle Level sewerage, connect- did not resign the chance of an application of 
the disinfection, or deodorization, originally con- ing the two systems, and providing storm- | the sewage to the land, in the eastward direc- 
templated westward, as for the whole of the water outlets to the Lea, is situate. The road tion, where levels were most favourable for 
sewage of London, may be considered in abey-| may eventually form an important access | irrigation. 

ance: but the pumping-stations at least, will|to the Victoria Park, for the inhabitants of} It may be necessary further only to remind 


be proceeded with in time for the completion 
of the sewer with which they are connected. 
Such being the advanced state of the under- | 
‘taking, we would invite renewed attention to the 
several divisions of the comprehensive work. It | 
is full of matter of interest, suggestion, and in- 
struction, for those who have watched its pro- 
gress, or will take the trouble to follow the de- 
tails of the numerous, and at first seemingly | 
complicated, arrangements, of which the con- | 
summation will involve concealment to the com- 
mon eye; and, before the last compartment of 
the reservoir and some other portions of the 
structural disposition of the Northern Outfall 
are closed in, we would endeavour to help those 
who may be disposed to visit the works, to a 





West Ham and Plaistow,—districts, however, | the reader that the line of the outfall-sewerage 
in which increase of the population is not to be from Old Ford to the site for the intended 
desired. The marsh, and the banks of the Lea, pumping-station at Abbey Mills, just west of 
or Bow Creek, seem to be the chosen home of | the eastern branch of the Lea, is formed of two 
nuisances, which pollute the air more than the channels; and that eastward of the station, it 
sewage in the sewer itself. At Bow Bridge, the! is of three channels. These may be regarded 
water even of the stream, or Creek, is very as separate sewers; and thus indeed we have 
offensive, although the sewage of Hackney no above alluded tothem. The reason for the ar- 
longer drains into the Lea. The West Ham dis- | rangement, instead of that of one sewer, was not 
trict is so unfavourably circumstanced for | merely to admit of repairs ; it allowed the sew- 
drainage, that when Mr. Rawlinson sewered it,| age to be brought to the Thames at a higher 
he could not get his trenches dry, and was level, and consequently to be passed into the 
obliged to set the inverts, ingeniously contrived, river at a higher state of the tide. 
of his sewers, by feeling the place for them | It was desirable to relieve as large a portion 
under water. |as possible of the northern area to be dealt 
It is not our present object, however, to with, without recourse to pumping. Certain 


‘better comprehension of them than is likely to | describe many features of site or construction of | levels, now comprised by the high and middle 
be obtained with ease otherwise, even given the | the Northern Outfall-line, but those of the ex- | divisions of the system, were thought to be 
advantage of reference to the original drawings. | tremity itself connected with the reservoir. Still, | capable of drainage by gravitation. 
We may subsequently offer similar particulars of | it is necessary to remind the reader of some of| The first circumstance going to rule the levet 
the features of the Southern Outfall and system. |the aims and principles which have ruled the | of sewers, is the level of the basements of 
Already the state of the work of the Northern | arrangements of the metropolitan sewerage. | houses. In the case of London, the ordinary 
Outfall is such as to allow only a portion of the| The whole subject of sewerage almost may be | Sewers were to be preserved; thus the level of 
construction undergrouncé to be seen ; but enough | said to be comprised in one of outfall, if we in- the house-drains and sewers, as of Highgate 
may be examined to reward any one who can go | clude in the latter question that between merely | and Hackney, Bayswater and Piceadilly, had to 
with information concerning the gene- | getting rid of the sewage and utilizing it on land. | be specially considered. This made the level 
ral system of the metropolitan sewerage, and| When the metropolitan scheme was decided) of the imvert at the starting-point on the 


the particular arrangements designed and in | upon, the position was that something was im-| western bank of the Lea, slightly more thar 
operation. The best mode of getting to the spot, | perative to be done, if only experimentally, at 9 feet (9°022) above that of Trinity high-water 
is probably from the Fenchurch-street station | whatever cost, with the object of purification ;| mark. Then a gradient had to be decided upon, 
iby the railway to North Woolwich, whence the ‘and apparently it was impossible to be satisfied | calculated to ensure the flow of the 


outfall is distant about two miles, by a pleasant with any system of utilization that would wholly | sewage, whilst the outfall should be so high as 


walk along the river-bank after rounding the 
Pavilion Gardens. Soon after passing Bow, the | 
embankment-line of the long outfall-sewers is | 
seen from the railway : it is crossed on the level, | 
before the Stratford Bridge Station is reached ; 

and, after turning south from this latter station, 


the railway passes under the sewers. The iron 


troughs or culverts over the many branches of the | 
Lea, and several intersections of the sewers with | 


resign the use of the river. It may now be not to be tide-locked, unless for a very short 
regretted that some system of sewers radiating period of each tide. A fall of 1 in 2,640 or 
from London, and serving irrigation of lands|2 feet in the mile,—and alike throughout, to 
on other sides of the metropolis than the | insure equable flow,—was given to the sewers, 
east, could not have been designed; but it | the various crossings of roads and railways being 
must be recollected that the subject was not | capable of being accommodated by great con- 
even in 1855 or 1858, so far advanced as it! trivance. Thus in the length of 5 miles 1,400 
is now; and that now, the readiness of farmers | feet which was that of the line at the date. 
to take the sewage, and the idea of success of , August, 1860, of the original contract-drawings. 


road and railway, can be glanced at. Hach of | schemes based upon such readiness, may be not | the inverts of the sewers came down to the level 


these, along with the brick-culverts for the | 


marsh-land draimage, required special con- 
trivance. One of the many matters of detail 
which had to be provided for, was the expansion 


altogether so clear as to convince persons respon- | of about 1 foot 4 inches (1-357) below Trinity 
sible for success, the Board and their engineer.| mark. Actually the length is some feet more 
As to other methods of utilization than by irri-| than we have given, the point of outfall having 
gation, it must be confessed that the question of | been placed rather nearer to the mouth of 


and contraction of the iron culverts without | these has advanced but little. For example, we | Barking Creek. 


escape of sewage. This is managed by forming 
a@ connexion between the iron and the brick- 
work, of sheet-lead, in some cases, attached at 
one edge, to the one material, and at the other 
to the other, and bent to allow of the required 
play, the end of the iron culvert being inserted 
into that of the culvert of brickwork, and being, 
of course, carried on rollers. -In other cases, a 
thick strip of vulcanized india-rubber is substi- 


‘learn that one of the recently-established com-| To cast the sewage into the Thames on the 


ies, the Eureka, dealing with night-soil and | rising tide, except for one hour before high- 
the contents of ash-pits or ilies at Hyde,| water, would have been to send it back to 
near Manchester, finds extreme difficulty in dis-| London. The object was to allow it to be taken 
posing of their disinfected material ; and although | in the reverse direction, as far as the ebb-tide 
we say, as we have always argued, that such | would carry it. It was necessary, therefore, to 
a circumstance is inconclusive in the question | stop the flow into the river, twice for a certain 
for the authorities of towns,—whose duty might | length of time in each twenty-five hours, and to 
be to get rid of the refuse innocuously, even at store the sewage for ten hours. A reservoir 





tuted for the lead. There is much ingenuity in | 


cost to the town,—there is no doubt it is import-| capable of storing sewage for such time, thus is 
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an essential feature in the arrangements of the 
outfall; and the level of its floor according to 
the calculation, should be not lower than that of 
the river at one hour and a half after the mean 
high-water. The mouths of the three parallel 
lines of sewer are closed at the proper time by 
penstocks; and the several upper penstocks of 
the reservoir are opened : the sewage then accu- 
mulates until the proper time of the tide, when 
lower penstocks are opened, and the sewage 
flows into the river, as it does also from each 
upper sewer or its tumbling bay, by nine 
culverts at a lower level, where the inverts of 
these end-outlets are less than a foot (0°79) 
above low-water mark. 

The object is to pass the accumulated sewage 


describe, it is exceedingly well contrived and 
constructed. It may be well to mention, that 
any discrepancy may be understood, that modifi- 
cations have been made since the dates of publi- 
cation of our several notices of the original 
design for the sewerage generally, and the out- 
fall. Details of the connexion between the out- 
fall-sewer and the reservoir, and the discharge 
from the latter into the river, were not decided 
upon till recently; and the times of discharge 
into the river, may yet be slightly altered. 

The reservoir is placed at one side of the sewers, 
that is, the east; and the sewage flows into the 
reservoir,—or rather, directly, into an interme- 
diate trough,— through the upper penstock- 
| openings, from certain lengths of culvert that 





into the river, in as short a time as possible,and | are placed transversely to, and connect, the 
to allow the general sewage to escape, and both | three main lines where alongside the reservoir. 
to descend as far as possible, having regard | By this arrangement, the sewage-flow turns at 
to the turn of the tide and the inevitable a right angle in passing into the reservoir. In 
backward movement of the sewage with the passing out, it follows a course precisely similar, 
tide. It is assumed that eventually the sewage | (excepting that the flow is in the reverse direc- 
will get out to sea, and that meanwhile it will tion,) through similar openings and along similar 


be diluted with a hundred times, or as once 
said, four hundred times, the volume of water 
of the Thames at London Bridge. Whether 
this result is attained, or whether the differing 
specific gravities of river-water, sewage, and 
sea-water, will tend to produce deposit, or even 
to cause the sewage to be returned to London 
Bridge, is a question which we would rather not 
now enter upon. The works are so far advanced 
that there will shortly be the best means of test- 
ing various theories; and pending the time of 
experiment, we perhaps ought not to come to 
any conclusion on the subject. What we have 
seen, belonging to the question last referred to, 
we need not hesitate to mention. 

The discharge of the sewage, just now, com- 


mences about one hour after the time of high | 


water. The Fleet Sewer is not yet intercepted ; 
and much of the Middle-level sewage above still 
drains into the Thames. Recollecting that none of 
the Low-level sewage is intercepted, probably we 
may assume the sewage which now flows into the 
Thames near Barking Creek as about one-fourth 
of the ultimate volume for the present inhabited 
area of the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board, north of the Thames. We saw the sew- 
age, on Saturday last, boiling up from the mouths 
of the nine culverts,—which were at the time of 
tide, below water,—-and passing down in a black 
stream which might be one-seventh, or one-sixth, 
the breadth of the river, and was marked by a 
defined edge from the water which was of green- 
ish hue beyond. At that particular time, cer- 
tainly, the sewage was pent back in the em- 
bayed portion of the river, by the tide, which 
sets in strongly there in the first hour and 
a half of ebb; and the current of the 
Roding, and outflow from Barking Creek, did 
not seem to have the slightest effect, as we 
were told it would have some hours later, in 
diverting the course of the sewage to the 
middle of the Thames. Far into the distance 
the line could be traced; and we shall not be 
satisfied about the sewage getting away from 
the bank, and being mixed to a_ greater 
degree with the Thames water, until the 
engineers of the Board have carried out an ex- 
pressed intention of following its edge to the 
limit of distance where division of the streams 
can no longer be perceived. Two miles below 
the Northern Outfall, however, is the Southern 
Outfall in Half-way Reach. Thus, the present 
volume of the Northern Outfall being to be multi- 
plied by four, and the Southern Ontfall having to 
contribute its distinct stream, the position of 
Erith about three miles farther, and even of 
Gravesend, would hardly be to be envied accord- 
ing to present appearances; and disposal of the 
sewage by irrigation, if there be adequate quan- 
tity of land, or treatment of it in the reser- 


voir, and such appreciation of the value as may | 


produce the demand and pay cost of carriage, 
must be looked to as the forlorn hope for a more 
satisfactory state of things. As regards carry- 


transversely-placed lengths of culvert, to turn 
into three outlet-sewers, at the lower level, cor- 


Certainly, at the place of previous inspection, 
four miles from the outfall, there seemed to be 
no want of proper fall. In the line along which 
we were able to walk, the middle of the invert 
was generally as clean as if the bricks had been 
scrubbed,—so much so indeed, as to suggest 
that the blue Staffordshire bricks, used in some 
of the sewers, should have been used through- 
out the metropolitan system, for inverts. 
But close to the sides of the sewer, there 
was sufficient deposit on the invert, to cause 
difficulty in walking without slipping; and 
a coating of perhaps a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, of slime, was found upon the sides of 
the sewer, for a foot, or perhaps more, in height. 
Whether this perfect absence of deposit in ore 
place, and speedy commencement of it in another, 
should teach anything as to forms of sewers, we 
must leave to our readers’ consideration: at 
present, we but note the facts. 

Within the 490 feet before mentioned, brick 
piers, 3 feet thick, were substituted for those 
of concrete ; and they carried arches of 18 feet 
span. The piers were pierced by arches, with 
inverts, three arches in each pier, increasing in 





responding in position, though not quite in their | span and varying somewhat in form of opening 
form, with the three lines above. This arrange- | as the outfall was approached; but these openings 
ment of two stories, so to speak, or three sewers | have now been connected to form part of the 
in each level, commences (according to the | three lower channels before described. Over the 
original drawings, which, we are told, have in | 18-feet arch which forms the last bay but one in 
this case been observed,) from a point which is | the length, 400 feet, of two-storied construction, 
distant 490 feet from the line of the river-wall, | and over the lines of sewer, the penstock-house, 
or 670 feet from the mouths of the nine culverts, | and residence for the persons in charge of the 
and continues in the direction of the river for a | penstocks, is placed. At the 400 feet, the three 
length of 400 feet, but spreading out from the ; tumbling-bays commence, where the sewage 
breadth 34 feet 6 inches, that generally of the | dashes from the sewer-mouths to the lower 
three sewers between the pumping-station at | level, 16 feet down, and 22 feet the length on 
| Abbey Mills and the reservoir, to the dimension | plan of the three inclined planes of granite 
of breadth 74 feet. . of which each tumbling-bay is built, on to the 

From Abbey Mills, up to the point mentioned | nine lower culverts which extend to the 
‘as 490 feet distant from the river-wall, that|river. Between the foot of the incline, how- 
is to say in the arrangement of the sewers|ever, and commencement of the nine cul- 
of the general construction, and where wholly | verts, there is a length of 28 feet, which is 
above ground, as for the greater part of| paved with granite. The 22 feet length, and 
the length of four miles from the pumping-/| the 28 feet, are vaulted over at different levels : 
station, the three lines are carried on arches | but together, the spaces form one large cham- 
of 17 feet to 17 feet 3 inches span, spring-| ber; and the three chambers, one corresponding 
ing from concrete-piers, which measure on|to each of the three sewers, are connected by 
plan 4 feet, or 6 feet 6 inches, by the before-| small openings at the base, in the transverse 
mentioned 34 feet 6 inches. The arrangement walls, through which the sewage may pass. 
was referred to in an article in our volume for | The sewage from the three lower sewers of the 400 


1860, where the dimensions in section of each 
of the parallel lines were given, 9 feet for the 


span of the semicircular vault, and 9 feet for | 


the total height, in the clear. The bottom, or 
invert, is a curve which is struck from a centre 
at the crown, with a 9-feet radius; and the sides 
below the springing of the covering vault, curve 
inwards, being struck with a 9-feet radius from 
centres at the springing. In one of the lines at 
least, the stream has already been up to about 
half the height of the crowning vault, as shown 
by stain on the brickwork; but, on Saturday 


feet length before described, that is the sewage 
from the reservoir, finds its way into the chambers 
by six openings,—two being placed at the sides of 
the substructure of each tumbling-bay,—whilst 
from each chamber there are three culverts 
of the nine to the river. Each of these tumbling- 
bay chambers measures on plan 50 feet by 21 
feet, and has an internal height in the loftiest 
part, next the mouth of the sewer, of about 
27 feet to the crown of the arch, and one of 
14 feet 6 inches in the portion next to the three 
culverts of the nine. The nine culverts extend 











last, when the whole sewage was passing along for a length of 220 feet forward, or 180 feet from 
only one of the lines, the depth of the stream the line of the river-wall; and farther, for 130 
was little more than 2 feet, though there had | feet towards the centre of the river, there is a 
been a considerable quantity of water from the | channel of 68 feet, narrowing to 66 feet, formed 
High-level, not long previously. For the diver- | by concrete bottom and campsheating at the 
sion of the flow into one or other channel, we| sides. The outlet-end of the construction 
may mention that not only are there the of the nine culverts also is protected by piles 
arrangements at the overflow-chamber at Old | and campsheating ; and the whole is covered by & 
Ford, but there are iron gates 4 feet 6 inches | bed of concrete. All this construction is covered 


in height, as well as chases in which dam-boards 


sewage is to come in, and where the parallel 
lines become three in number. 

Descending at this point, and standing upon a 
temporary bridge just above the surface of the 
stream, the sewage was seen passing swiftly on. 
It was rather inky, instead of muddy-brown like 
the water of the Thames in its worst state ; and 

it seemed slimy rather than charged with inso- 

| luble particles. 

_ The somewhat inky colour was exchanged for 

a brown slimy appearance in the mixture of 

sewage and Thames water seen in the boiling-up 
at the ends of the nine culverts already noticed. 


|at high-water. 
can be fixed, at the point where the Low-level | 


ing the sewer farther, whether with the view of | Of course, in the sewer the sense of smell was 
applying the sewage to the marshes beyond | not gratified; but the stench was less than 
Barking Creek, or placing the outfall at the | might have been expected. At the outlet, solids 
mouth of the Thames, there is only this diffi- | of the sewage were floating collected together, 
culty, that whilst greater headway than 8 feet and seemed to have passed down the line with- 
6 inches, that of the crossing at Old Ford, would | out maceration or decomposition. The tide not 
be required for the navigation of Barking | having fallen below the crown of the arches, 
Creek, (since larger vessels go up to Barking | there was not the best chance for their being 


Quay than get up the Lea,) there would not be 
even that 8 feet 6 inches. 

The whole reservoir will store sewage for 
eleven hours; and it can be emptied in about 


| forced away from the bank or wall. The sight 
was disgusting ; but, were it not unsafe to judge 
from a single occurrence, the fact might show 
' that much of the sewage was passing to the river 





two hours; and generally, like every part of the | so rapidly as not to be decomposed, and to give 
arrangements that we have heretofore had to } off noxious gases, 











Each culvert of the nine is 
built of brick, with semicircular vault, perpen- 
dicular sides and segmental invert, and is 6 feet 
in the clear width, and the same in height. 

The crown of the arch at the place of dis- 
charge is just the level of Ordnance datum. 
Trinity high-water mark is 12 feet 6 inches 
above that level, or as we have said, about 
1 foot 4 inches above the invert of the upper 
line of sewer; and the low-water of the 27th 
of March, 1860, was found to be somewhat 
more than 6 feet 9 inches (6°79) below the 
datum. 

Originally, as shown by the contract-draw- 
ings, it was intended to place tidal-flaps as 
well as penstocks to the ends of the three 
sewers of the upper level. The tidal-flaps, how- 
ever, since, have not been thought necessary. 
The penstocks are closed to shut out the tide, 
and raised to allow the sewage to escape, when 
it is not going in to the reservoir. Penstocks 
also are placed at present to the lower outlet 
sewers; but something is said of their not 
being retained, in which case the tide would 
flow up those sewers, their whole length. Doubt- 
less, consideration will be given to the question 
whether this would add to deposit. 

We are now in a position for making clear a 





description (to be given in another article,) 
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of the form and construction of the reservoir, 
and for adding some essential particulars, not 
obtainable from any drawings to which we 
have had access, of the connexion of the reser- 
voir with the upper sewers and lower outfalls. 
Before proceeding, however, it may be well to 
allude to the character of the strata at this spot. 
Where the three tumbling-bays now are, the 
trial borings showed a stratum of 12 feet of peat, 
coming after 15 inches of surface-earth, 2 feet of 
light-brown clay, and 2 feet of soft blue clay, 
here stated in descending order. After the peat 
came 2 feet of dull blue clay, 4 feet of sandy 
clay, and then gravel, with water. A bed of 
varying thickness, of peat with decayed wood 
and trees in some places, was found over the 
whole area to be occupied by the reservoir. 
Along the line generally through the marshes, a 
greater number of discoveries than have been 
noticed in the papers, were made. One of them, 
recent, and the most curious, if no deception has 
been practised upon the engineers by the person 
claiming to have made the discovery, is that of 
a portion of a ship’s block at a very considerable 
depth in the peat or ground. Mr. Bazalgette 
and his assistants seem to be quite alive to the 
geological value of their borings into the soil of 
London, 








BLACKFRIARS. 
TuE changes that have been effected in the 





street, where it adjoins the Blackfriars-road, and 
is carried by an inclined road on arches alongside 
the high level viaduct, and thence over the new 
street by girders to the platform. An entrance 
and exit for foot passengers are provided at the 
north end of the station, near the bridge, com- 
municating by staircases with the platform and 
offices. 

The arrangements for the goods traffic, which 
has to be passed from the high to the low level, 
and vice vers4, are by means of hydraulic lifts. 
The goods level has direct communication with 
the River Thames, so that goods can be landed 
or embarked readily. 

The building, though larger and more import- 
ant, is similar in style and character to the sta- 
tions at Clapham, Herne Hill, Camberwell, 
Brixton, Dulwich, Penge, Elephant and Castle, 
&c. The general features and architectural 
effect having been left to an architect, under the 
supervision of the engineers, an architectural 
effect, with character and uniformity, has been 
produced, giving an example to other railway 
companies, much needed in the present day. As 
respects construction, novelty is observable in 
the free use of terra-cotta ware, not (as is too 
frequently the case) in imitation of stone where 
frequently that material is more applicable, but 
as a superior brick construction, the whole being 
built in and bonded with the bricks. There are 
horizontal moulded drip bands of brown stone- 


ware, a material hitherto used for drain pipes on | 
account of its durability, but now made to pre- | 


neighbourhood of Blackfriars Bridge, within a | vent the discolouration our London buildings too 
comparatively short space of time, are nothing! soon undergo. The colour of this material is a 


less than marvellous. A visit to the spot will| good brown, which contrasts well with the blue | 


amply pay for the trouble. The vast pile of Staffordshire ware. 


timber staging forming the temporary bridge, 


| 


An opportunity has been afforded the archi. 


story above story (the ways for foot-passengers | tect of carrying out this peculiar treatment of 
above that for horse traffic), has a remarkable | these materials, in which he is protected by 
effect viewed from the old bridge, St. Paul’s patents, and the result must be described as 
seen over it; and at certain times of the tide satisfactory. 


the water bubbling and boiling beneath gives an | 


The station which the company has com- | 


added feature. The old bridge will soon come! menced at Ludgate-hill will be of the same cha- 
down. In the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1760, racter. The ground is cleared for the line, and | 


as quoted in the City Press, we are told that|in a few weeks the iron bridge will be in its 


there was upon “a plate or plates of pure tin a! place. 


Latin inscription, written at the request of the | 
Court of Common Council, and of which a ver- 
batim account is given.” The following is an | 
English translation. It will be seen that it con- 
tains a fact perhaps not generally known as to | 
the naming of the bridge, worthy of notice :— 


} 





POISONOUS PLAYTHINGS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


WHEN a few children are killed by the mixture 


4 ,of some poison in sugar-sticks, brandy-balls, 
“On the last of October, in the year 1760, and | peppermint-sticks, marshals’ staffs, pink ladies, | 


in the beginning of the most auspicious reign of and fifty other confections, that children are 
George III., Sir Thomas Chitty, knt., lord mayor, better acquainted with than the writer, a 
laid the first stone of this bridge, undertaken by | coroner’s inquest is held, and for a time the 
the common council of London (amidst the rage ;unwholesome materials are disused, and the 


of an extensive war), for the public accommo- 
dation and ornament of the City, Robert Mylne 





sweetmeats are made more wholesome, although 
they are less brilliant to the eye. But, besides 


being architect. And that there might remain lthe articles above referred to, other poisonous 
to posterity a monument of the City’s affection | snares for children beset them in all directions.|the power to unite in any operations if they 


} 


of these balls is again making its appearance, 
and we fear that the coroner’s inquiry respect- 
ing these articles will be called for again before 
long ; for it is the practice of the little boys and 
girls, when the air-balls have burst, to tear the 
materials into pieces, to moisten the portions in 
the mouth, and form little balls, which they cause 
to explode. In doing this, the poisonous colour- 
ing is often swallowed, and in certain instances 
sickness and death take place. In many other 
ways there is danger, to a greater or lesser 
extent ;—as one instance, in the little coloured 
prints, which are cut up and put into books and 
pricked in a lottery : the children who win have 
a practice of wetting the pictures with the 
tongue, and transferring the objects represented 
to the back of the hands, face, &c : during this 
operation, a considerable quantity of the paint 
(which is of a description similar to that in bad 
colour-boxes above referred to) is swallowed, and 
the consequence is, that from this cause we have 
more unaccountable sickness. 

In the Noah’s arks, in the farm-yards, in the 
bright green coats of the Foresters, and in fifty 
other ways, there is danger to the lives and 
health of children. Now, there is no necessity 
for this. To a large extent vegetable colours, 
which are very telling and harmless, might be 
selected and used instead of the mineral pre- 
parations. In the Swiss toys this provision is, 
| to a considerable extent, attended to; and, with 
taste, cochineal, indigo, and various yellows and 
'siennas are used with good effect, and can do no 
| damage. 

Often the eye, as well as the stomach, is de- 
ranged by ill-coloured toys: we have seen some 
so horrible in their want of harmony, that it has 
been a matter of pain to look at them. This 
fault, we fear, can only be very gradually re- 
moved; but, as regards the preparation of 
poisonous toys, when death can be shown to have 
resulted from the use of them, the persons who 
are implicated in their sale should meet with due 
punishment. 














UTILISATION OF METROPOLITAN 
SEWAGE. 


THE Select Committee appointed by the House 
| of Commons to inquire into the best means of 
utilising the sewage of the’ metropolis have had 
farther examinations of witnesses on the subject. 

Mr. Tom Taylor, the secretary to the Board 
for carrying out the Local Government Act, was 
one of them. After giving a general 
of the provisions of that Act, he’ said, in 
reply to questions, that the Local Govern- 
ment Act only applied to single towns, and 
the only approach to combined action was a 
provision giving local boards in a district 


to the man who, by the strength of his genius, | It is extraordinary what a great want of common chose. There were only two alternatives, either 


the steadiness of his mind; and a certain kind of | care and knowledge is shown by thousands who to drain the 


into rivers (which was 


happy contagion of his probity and spirit (under have the charge of children, and whose duty it clearly illegal), or to deodorise it and utilise it 
the Divine favour and fortunate auspices of | is to protect them from these and other dangers. | for the land. There was no public authority 


George II.), recovered, augmented, and secured 
the British Empire in Asia, Africa, and America, 
and restored the ancient reputation and influence 
of this country, amongst the nations of Europe, 
the citizens of London unanimously voted this 
bridge to be inscribed with the name of William 
Pitt.” Although the citizens did vote this, it is 
now quite clear that the intention was not car- 
ried out. Blackfriars Bridge it always has been 
called, and always will be in all future histories. 

The Railway Bridge, of which, as well as of 
the proposed new Blackfriars Bridge, we have 
already given illustrations, is making very rapid 
progress. The north and south abutments, it 
may be mentioned, are built of the stone that 
formed part of the old bridge at Westminster. 

The Blackfriars station of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Company, opened for 
traffic on the 1st inst., was arranged and carried 
out for the Company by their engineers, Mr. 
Joseph Cubitt and Mr. T. Turner ; the architec- 
tural department having been intrusted to Mr. 
John Taylor, junior, architect. This station com- 
prises two levels, the lower being entirely appro- 
priated for a goods’ depdt, the upper for both 
goods and passengers. The main portion of the 
upper or passenger level is carried upon iron 
columns and girders. 

The approach to the booking offices is by an 
inclined road commencing in the new street to 
the east side of the = on = three 
passenger platforms which, wi eir lines of 
rail, are included under one span of roof. There 
is a cab and carriage road to the arrival plat- 
form, commencing on the south side of the new 


Amongst those matters which require attention, 
are the colour-boxes which are provided for the 
use of children. We have some of these before 
us of several prices, ranging from ld. to 64d., 
and 1s. 6d., and in nearly every instance the 
colours are composed of the most poisonous pre- 
parations of lead and other dangerous minerals : 
amongst these are the various shades of green, 
a small portion of which will destroy life. 
Infant artists are almost invariably addicted to 
the bad practice of putting both paints and 
brushes into the mouth ; and, in consequence, we 
have disordered stomachs, which often can in no 
way be acceunted for; and there is no doubt 
that by this means promise of future excellence 
in art is sometimes nipped in the bud. 

It is the same with other toys. The younger 
the child, the stronger is the impression that all 
playthings are good toeat ; and this predilection 
should be especially borne in mind in the prepara- 
tion of toys. It is, therefore, the duty of the cus- 
todians of children to repudiate all toys deco- 
rated with poisonous colours, especially when 
these can be removed by sucking. Persons may 
daily see india-rubber balls which have been 
thickly covered with coatings of vermillion and 
chromates of lead, which can easily be removed 
by the mouth or damp fingers: these are solid 
balls; but, some time since, the death of some 
children was traced to poisoning caused by the 
coloured gutta-percha air-balls. After the mis- 
chance to, the coloured balls went almost 
entirely out of the market, and the clear trans- 
parent balls came into general use. Now we 





perceive that the poisonous tinting of the inside 


entrusted with the duty of seeing that the law 
which prohibited the defiling of streams was 
carried out. It was left entirely to private per- 
sons interested to seek for injunctions. If an 
Act were passed creating boards for each water- 
shed, and giving them power over the whole 
draining stream, no doubt that would tend very 
much to carry out drainage operations without 
polluting the streams. As far as his own opinion 
went he was decidedly in favour of a general Act 
applying to the whole country. He thought 
that some stringent legislation was necessary to 
prevent streams being fouled. E iments 
were now being carried on for the utilisation of 
sewage which would be very interesting—at 
Croydon, for instance. He was aware that at 
Leicester great expense had been gone to for 
experiments which had been failures. Perhaps 
until further experiments had been made it 
would be hard to force local boards to dispose of 
their sewage on land. 

He was decidedly against reverting to the 
old system of cesspools, nor was he aware of any 
project for constructing cesspools on a new prin- 
ciple which would meet all the difficulties. The 
Board of Health had no power of compelling 
local boards to carry out their functions. 

Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., principal inspector in the 
Local Government Act Office, said, in reply to 
questions, that, in cases where sewage was 
allowed to flow into a river, it formed a sort of 
putrefying bank in the river, which was cer- 
tainly injurious to health, though not so bad as 
it . He knew of cases in which the beds 
of rivers had been silted up 10 or 15 feet by this 
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kind of deposits, and there were bridges, under 
which a dog could not creep now, under which 
living witnesses had seen a cart and horses 
driven. This was a most suicidal policy. In 
London we drank the sewage of about 800,000 
people. No doubt sewage, by being passed 
along an open stream, and greatly diluted, lost 
much of its noxious power on the air, but how 
far it affected health he could not say. The 
process employed at Tottenham, Croydon, and 
Leicester for deodorising and utilising sewage 
had completely failed. Several rivers ran into 
the Thames which received the sewage of nu- 
merous towns. The Wandle, for instance, re- 
ceived the sewage of Croydon, Mitcham, and 
Carshalton: the Ravensbourne, also, drained 
several towns. 

He did not believe that the existing laws were 
strong enough to prohibit the fouling of rivers. 
In order to secure this object there must be some 
combined action over each watershed, by means 
of a local board, or some body of that sort, and 
he would give them Parliamentary powers, some- 
thing resembling those given to railway com- 
panies. To the best of his knowledge, Croydon 
and Horde are the best instances of the success- 
ful distribution of sewage without the pollution 
of a stream. He understood that the manure 
produced was worth about 11. per acre, and the 
water, when it entered the Wandle, was purer 
than the river itself. The Manchester corpora- 
tion spent about 20,0001. a year in removing the 
contents of middens and cesspools, and they got 
about 50 per cent. of that back again. He knew | 
of no case of a successful application of sewage | 
in a dry form. He was decidedly opposed to any | 


legislation which would prevent towns from re- | 


moving the putrefying matter in cesspools. 

If any company were formed for the purpose 
of spplying the sewage of London to agricul- 
tural purposes, and were to give any such price 
for it as he had seen suggested, he would ven- | 
ture to predict that that company would soon be | 
in the Bankruptcy Court. 

No doubt, the introduction of the water-closet 
system had been very injurious in the pollution | 


of rivers. The cesspool system was very injuri- | 


ous to health. At Ashton-under-Lyne a plan 


was in operation for deodorising the foecal mat- | 
ter im cesspools, but he was not aware with what | 


success. Still, it would not be applicable to a 
great town like London. The water-closet sys- 


tem was bad for the rivers, but towns which the Hon. Mrs. Cowper, Lady Ebury, and a host 


possessed them were infinitely more healthy than 
those under the cesspool system. Health was 
the first consideration; and he contended that 
sewage ought to be got rid of, even though the | 
rivers were fouled, or if large expense were in- | 
curred im converting it to agricultural purposes. 
He had examined the water in the Thames above 
tide-mark, and had found it pretty pure in dry 
weather ; but when there was a freshet the water 
came down in a turbid muddy condition. The 
great thing was to carry off the sewage-water 
rapidly, without allowing it time to ferment : it 
was the fermentation which did all the harm. 
He was sure that town sewage properly deodo- 
rised might be put on land, and no offensive 
odour would be traceable half an hour after its 
application, and he Kelieved there would be no 
injury to health. Any attempt to sell the 
sewage of London at a large price would be a 
fallacy, and would throw the question back, as 
the Leicester failure had thrown it back. About 
30,000 acres would be required for the London 
sewage. 








LEICESTER SQUARE: SABLONIERE 
HOTEL. 


A NEW impulse to the improvement of this 
central part of the metropolis has been set in 
action by the purchase and proposed renovation 
of the freehold property which embraces the 
whole south-east angle of the square, part 
whereof consists of the hotel most frequented by 
foreigners. For a long time this square has 
been sinking in public estimation. The trees 
and shrubs which luxuriated ‘there so enya 
1830 have been devastated; the Royal eques 
trian statue has been mutilated ; oul dees 
broken up; and this pleasing largo in the vitals 
of London has become a by-word and disgrace 
to the residents, and therefore to the whole City. 
Often has the Builder referred to the subject in 
the hope of redressing so palpable a blot and 
deformity. Yet, notwithstanding the recent Act 
of Parliament empowering vestries and commu- 
nities to embellish public squares, but little has 
been done to redress the disgusting ruin. Never- 
theless, the concentric position of the quarter, 


DQ 


coupled with the attractions of a convenient and 
well-directed hotel, on the continental system of 
moderation and comfort, has continued to retain 
the custom of that nation with which our asso- 
ciations are most intimate, and our habitudes 
most congenial. 

The Alhambra Palace, a building of superior 
pretensions, was erected several years back, 
close to the site of the hotel, on the east side. 
Several large magazines of trade have long 
flourished on the north side; but the intrusion ofa 
shapeless exhibition in the centre, and the con- 
version of the whole garden area into a laystall ; 
placed fatal barriers in the way of all further 
improvement. Now, however, a company of 
respectability has freehold property 
adjacent to the Old Sabloniére, and proposes to 
erect a structure sufficiently ornamental in the 
exterior, and upon a scale of extent that may 
confer a character suitable to this favourite re- 
sort of our French neighbours. Their peculiarly 
national taste for hotels, comprising luxuries, 
comforts, and freedom, found in restaurants 
a la carte, cafés, and, above all, the table d’héte,— 
and all these combined with moderation of 
charge and rates suited to the discretion of all 
comers,—should such a policy be adopted, will 
not fail to appreciate and support an establish- 
ment which has hitherto, upon a much smaller 
scale, commanded their preference, despite the 
deplorable condition of what was formerly the 
ornamental foreground of a Royal palace. 

The growing importance of the district be- 
_tween the Hungerford Grand Railway Junction 
and Piccadilly, the proposed enlargement of the 
National Galiery, and the spacious new street 
conducting direct thence to Tottenham-court- 
| Toad ;—all these demand a thorough reform and 
expurgation of Leicester-square. Besides that, 
the influx of foreign visitors, annually increasing, 
requires the establishment of such an hotel as 
the plan of Mr. Whichcord, architect, proposes for 
the company. 











LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE conversazione of this excellent association, 
held on Tuesday evening last in the Conduit- 
street Galleries, passed off very successfully. 
Lord Ebury presided, and was supported by 
Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Hanbury, M.P., the Hon. 
Mr. Cowper, M.P., Mr. Chadwick, and others, 


of other ladies assisting. Mrs. Balfour read the 
report, to which we shall return ; and some very 


ble music by Madlle. F. Lancia, Madlle. | 


Sedlatzek, Miss A. Atkinson, Mr. Horace Ben- | 
nett, &e. ‘closed the evening after some excellent 
“addresses. The exertions of the ladies who 
| direct this association are above all praise. The 


galleries were crowded. 








THE BATH SCHOOL OF ART. 


A PUBLIC meeting was recently held in the 
council-chamber of the Guildhall, under the presi- 
dency of the mayor, “to take into consideration 
whether steps shall not be taken to re-establish 
the Bath School of Art upon a more permanent 
basis,’ the committee being “ anxious that one of 
the most useful of our institutions should not be 
closed without an effort being made to enlist 
public support in its behalf.” The attendance, 
at the hour announced for commencing the pro- 
ceedings, was very limited; but as the evening ad- 
vanced the room became pretty full. Mr. Henry 
Cole, C.B., of the South Kensi Museum, 
attended to give his advice in the matter. The 
mayor, in opening the proceedings, said the 
object of the meeting was no less than to 
the extinction of the School of Art in Bath. Mr. 
Cole, in course of his remarks, said they had 
52,000 people in Bath, all more or less well off ; 
and he should feel ashamed of having been born 
in Bath if they allowed the School of Art to go 
down. In conclusion,he appealed to the citizens 
to give their mayor and corporation no peace 
until they had a School of Art in Bath equal to 
any in the West of England. The following 
resolution was unanimously carried : — “That 
the attention of the inhabitants of Bath be called 
in every possible way to the discredit and disad- 

which would accrue from the extinction 
of the School of Art in Bath ;and that, with a 
view to placing this institution ona more per- 
manent and satisfactory footing, by oe 
better rooms, and other ‘means, an 
effort be made by all classes to pay the debt of 
oe 601. which has been allowed to accumu- 











BOOKBINDING. 
LECTURES, SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


AN interesting lecture on bookbinding, from 
its earliest date to the present time, was given 
at the South Kensington Museum, on Monday, 
by the Rev. James Beck, when some beautiful 
specimens of the bibliopegistic art were ex- 
hibited. The lecturer appears to have studied 
the subject con amore, and seemed equally at 
home whilst descanting on the go bind- 
ings bestowed by the monks of old on the 
service books of the Church, which were adorned 
with sculptures of gold, silver, and other metals, 
richly ornamented with enamels, ivory plaques, 
and precious stones; or whilst pointing out the 
beautiful coatings of Grolier, Maioli, Laurinus, 
Canevari, De Thou, and the innumerable collec- 
tors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
including popes, cardinals, bishops, abbots, and 
simple monks ; kings, princes, and 
noblemen of all nations; authors of every 
denomination, who seem to have vied in 
decorating their lucubrations for their patrons 
or their own private use; or the host of 
amateurs who, since then, for the sake of show, 
have left specimens of binding executed by 
Le Gascon, Dusseuil, Padeloup, Derome, Simier, 
Capé, Montagu, Baumgarten, Roger Payne, 
Lewis, Clarke, Bedford, and other celebrated 
manipulators of leather and gilding. 








ST. ALBAN’S. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: — The thick and 
clumsy old wall that skirted the right of the 
paved pathway leading from the Clock-tower of 
St. Alban’s to the north chancel door of the 
famous Abbey of the mitred abbots of the town, 
has been carted away, and a tall and handsome 
and not inappropriate semi-Gothic railing (one, 
however, that Pugin would have pilloried in his 
famous Contrasts), is on the eve of “reigning 
in its stead.” The rail is wrought at Oxford, 
and the ironmongers of St. Alban’s (the three 
principal shops in the borough are ironmongers’) 
are ina “white heat” at being overlooked by 
their worthy rector on this occasion. “Why,” 
they exclaim, “go to Oxford, when the work 
wanted could be done as well in St. Alban’s ?” 
They do not add, however, as cheaply; and that 
must always be a point for full consideration 
when a work of n ity (and this is nearly 
such) has to be paid for out of small means— 
the proceeds, we believe, of tickets to see the 
| Abbey. We may here mention what guide-books 


1and handbooks do not tell us (not even Mr. 


Davis, the glib-tongued and well-informed 
verger who shows Duke H y's tomb to 
hungry hundreds), that the beautiful north door 
of the chancel (to which this iron railing leads) 
was copied by Horace Walpole for Strawberry 
Hill. The copy, we may add, thanks to Frances 
Countess of Waldegrave, is still to be seen in its 
old place and duty. “The great door of the 
gallery at Strawberry Hill,” writes Horace Wal- 
pole, “is copied from the north door of St. 
Alban’s, and the two smaller are parts of the 


same design.” 








THE WORKING CLASS INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue promoters of the Sonth London Working 
Class Industrial Exhibition contemplate having 
another Exhibition, to commence on the Ist of 
February next, and continue open for a month, 
at an admission fee of 2d., and for children half- 


t | price ; season tickets, giving admission once a day, 


6d. ; exhibitors free. They have issued a printed 
list of suggested rules and regulations, including 
the subjects to which prizes will be given,.and 
which are of a very miscellaneous description, 
such as to inventions for saving or preserving 
human life, whether by sea or land; for stimu- 
lating the production of good and cheap food ; 
the increase of social iness, and sanitary 
advantages ; toys, games, , either for indoor 
or outdoor amusement ; general building or engi- 
neering purposes ; articles peculiarly ingenious, 
ornamental, or curious ; also for models, statuary, 
drawings, etching, and designs (whether for pat- 
terns or in architecture) ; and even literary pro- 
ductions or music. Prizes’ will also be given 
for skill in execution and excellence of workman- 
immediate | ship. No prize will be more than 201,, or less than 
2l. for men; or more than 101. or less than 11. 
for women, apprentices, or youtha; and no 
article or fac-simile of the same shall be eligible 
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for a prize which has already received that dis- 
tinction from previous exhibitions. 

The promoters of the North London Exhibition 
called a general meeting, in the parish of 
St. Luke, in favour of the object’ in view, at 
which a resolution pledging the meeting to sup- 
port the movement and assist in its promotion 
was unanimously passed. 








PARIS. 


THE erections, as far as they have been car- 
ried, of the so-called Palace of the Universal 
and Permanent Exhibition at Auteuil, were to 
have been offered for sale by public auction on 
the 25th of last May; but the sale was post- 
poned until the 27th of next July, to allow time 
for an arrangement of the separate rights of the 
proprietor of the land, M. Erlanger, a banker at 
Frankfort, and of the contractors for the build- 
ing, Messrs. Viboux & Co., of Colmar. The land 
is valued by M. Erlanger at 3,300,000 francs ; 
and Messrs. Viboux & Co., after expending 
8,000,000 francs, or thereabouts, towards the 
construction of the edifice, have become bank- 
rupts. 

The so-called palace has much the same ap- 
pearance that it had a year ago. Its extreme 
solitude from the total absence of workmen 
renders it almost as melancholy a picture as the 
city of Pompeii, with its fragments of walls and 
roofless buildings, extending here over a surface 
of two acres more than the London Interna- 
tional building of 1862. 

All the walls are now completed of the Pavil- 
lon de Flore, at the Palace of the Tuileries, and 
it is ready to receive the roof: the portion of the 
gallery adjoining which leads from the palace to 
the Louvre, and was taken down, is now com- 
pleted and roofed. It advances nearly 10 feet 
beyond the line of this gallery, and appears to 
be intended for inhabitation, from the numerous 
windows in the several stages ; but it completely 
destroys the unity of design of the north and 
south sides of the courtyard of the Carousel. 

At the new Thédtre du Chatelet, a gilt trellis- 
work has been placed on the stage, between the 
foot-lights and the performers, to obviate any 
chance of combustion to female dresses. 








WYGGESTON’S HOSPITAL COMPETITION, 
LEICESTER. 


TuE exhibition of the designs sent in for this 
hospital is now closed. There were some sixteen 
designs sent in under motto, but somehow quite 
half of them were known, and the authors openly 
talked about in the room. Yet worse than this, 
on the first two view days, when the drawings 
were only open to the private view of the trus- 
tees and their friends, some of the local com- 
petitors were stationed by their drawings, ex- 
plaining them to the visitors as they passed 
round; and these are amongst the selected 
favourites of the trustees. It is to be hoped 
that architects from a distance will be cautious 
of future competitions in Leicester, when local 
favourites are supplied, in this questionable 
manner, with tickets of admission, by the trustees 
or the secretary, for the private views of them- 
selves and friends. 

There are six designs selected for future adju- 
dication, when Mr. Brandon will be requested to 
assist the committee. These six are as follows :— 
“ Desideratum,” Messrs. Kirk & Parry, of Slea- 
ford; “ Spes et Fides,” Messrs. Goddard & Son, 
of Leicester; “ Commissio,’” Mr. J. King, of 
Coventry ; “ Wyggeston Arms,” Mr. Millican, of 
Leicester; ‘‘ Melton,” Mr. Giles, of London; W., 
within a circle, Mr. Ordish, of Leicester. The 
stipulated cost is 15,0001. The cost of some of 
the selected would surely far exceed this? 








IPSWICH TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


THIs competition appears to have resulted in 
adilemma. The town council issued an adver- 
tisement, offering two premiums,—the one of 
100 guineas, and the other of 50 guineas,—for the 
best and second best designs which might be 
sent in, and referred architects intending to 
compete to the town clerk for instructions, 
which contained a statement of the rooms 
and conveniences required, and the minimum 
area for each room. For instance, the council 
chamber was to be of a minimum area of 2,100 
square feet; the sessions court of the area of 
1,000 feet; the upper museum of 2,500 feet ; 


and so on. When the committee came to ex- 
amine the plans which were sent in for compe- 
tition, twenty-eight in number, they found that 
no less than sixteen of them, and including some 
of the best designs in every respect, were defi- 
cient in the amount of accommodation they 
afforded. Those sixteen were set on one side as 
not having fulfilled the conditions of the compe- 
tition, and the committee selected the best and 
second best out of the remaining twelve; but on 
referring these to the surveyor, that officer re- 
ported that there were faults in them which 
rendered it impossible that buildings could be 
erected in accordance with them. nother | 
selection was made, with a similar result as far | 
as one was concerned; and, eventually, the 
committee determined to recommend two for 
the premiums, viz., that with the motto “ Virtus 
in Arduis” for the first, and “ Voila” for the 
second. 

One of the conditions was that the building 
should not be Gothic; and the consequence is 
that the designs are mostly Italian, and there 
is a certain general resemblance in many of 
them. The most prominent feature in the majo- 
rity is a clock-tower, placed either at the corner 
next King-street, or over the central entrance. 
The majority of the designs are of poor character. 

The council have confirmed the selection of 
the committee, and awarded the premiums to 
the designs named ; but it was stated distinctly 
at the last meeting that neither of these would 
be adopted. A design marked “ Alpha” was 
advocated by some members of the council, but 
has several striking defects. Another meeting | 
was determined on, and the designs were thrown | 
open for public inspection. 














THE NEW MARINE-STORE-SHOP 
REGULATIONS. 


A MEAsURE we have long advocated, and, 


FROM SCOTLAND. 


Dundee.—Tho new works at the harbour are 
progressing. The east wall, for nearly three- 
fourths of its length, has been entirely rebuilt ; 
and the north wall is almost all founded. At the 
east and west ends, the wall has been brought 
up nearly to its full height, and, at the present 
rate of progress, will be completed in a month. 
A portion of the west wall has also been rebuilt. 
The rebuilding of the lock wall is delayed until 
Mr. Abernethy can examine the foundation. 
Meantime every effort is being used to discover 
the source of a stream of water which at present 
flows from beneath the foundation of the cill of 
the lock. 

Airlie.—At a recent meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, among the papers read 
was a notice of antiquities in the parish of Airlie, 
Forfarshire, by Mr. A. Jervise, of Brechin. Mr. 
Jervise gave details of the excavation of a sepul- 
chral mound near the church of Airlie, known 
as “St. Medan’s Knowe;” and concluded with 
an account of an eirde or Pict’s house, on a 
height about a mile distant from the Knowe. 
The weem is about 67 feet in height, its average 
breadth about 7} feet, till near the entrance, 
where the size is considerably contracted. The 
walls converge much to the top, and are covered 
with huge roofing flags. [Quite in the style of the 
sorcery halls at Maeshowe, in Orkney, and New 
Grange, in Ireland.} At a point about 12 feet 
from the entrance, a smoke-hole was visible until 
within the last few years. At one time, other 
four underground houses of this description were 
in the same neighbourhood, but these have been 
destroyed. Lord Airlie has taken steps for the 
preservation of the specimen still remaining. 

Dumbarton.—A new Free Church, erected here 
at a cost of about 5,0001.,—4,0001. of which was 
subscribed previously to the laying of the foun- 
dation stone in May last, by the Rev. Sir H. 
Moncrieff,—has been opened for Divine service. 






























which, if properly carried ont, will prevent a The new edifice is in the Gothic style of archi- 
large amount of juvenile crime, has passed the | tecture, has a spire of 140 feet in height, and it 
Legislature, and is now in operation in the | is seated for 850 persons. 

metropolis. This is the application of new, Hawick.—All overthe town, says a local paper, 
regulations as regards the management of | we see proofs of the unusual prosperity of trade 
marine-store shops, which have long been a/in the extensive building operations that are 
danger and a snare to youth of both sexes. The going on. The extensions, additions, and im- 
law now demands that these places of business provements are not confined to one class of house 
must be registered by the police, who have property. Here we have whole ranges of work- 






power to inspect them at any time. The good men’s houses rising with mushroom rapidity : 
character of persons entering the trade must be | 
known; the names of the proprietors, whether | 
male or female, must be carefully and plainly | 
placed on the front of the premises; and the | 


there we see the warehouses of flourishing mer- 
chants doubling their dimensions : in one locality 
we watch many-windowed factories rising in 
imposing masses along the river; and around the 


person so named is responsible for the transac-| Suburbs various new, large, and beautiful resi- 
tions of persons employed. No purchase is to dences testify to the prosperity and enterprise 
be made from any one who is under the age of of our merchant princes. Only one thing detracts 
sixteen years ; and questions must be asked whe- from the general satisfaction at the activity of 
ther or not the property offered for sale belongs the building trade: the Corn Exchange, of which 
to the party who brings it, and a satisfactory 80 much was hoped, and which is so greatly 
account is to be had as to whence it has been needed, remains in statu quo it was left by the 
brought and that it has been honestly come by. recent unfortunate collapse of its foundation 
Every article must be described, and entry of its arch. The most attractive houses at present in 
price, date, and hour of sale made in a book | the hands of the builder are the villas of Provost 
kept for this purpose, and which is open to the Wilson and Mr. Thomas Laidiaw, manufacturer. 
inspection of the police, or to those who can give | The former is more imposing than elegant. 






satisfactory reason for inquiry. 


|“ Sillerbet Ha’,” the future residence of Mr. 


There are other provisions which to a consi- | Laidlaw, must be familiar to those who inspected 


derable extent will prevent the operations of the | 
receivers of stolen goods. In this case Parlia- | 
ment has shown a wise discretion and performed | 
a useful duty ; and it depends upon the authori- 
ties at Scotland-yard to use the powers which 
they now possess, by stopping the temptation, to 
save many hundreds from dishonesty and dis- 


It is probable that the changes which have been 
made inthe law will lead to many alterations in the 
manner of managing this business, which, taken 
as a whole, is of great extent and importance ; 
and it is thought that a better class of persons will 
be brought into it; but, whether or not, there 
will be increased opportunities for the exten- 
sion of the labours of the rag-collecting brigade 
—which we hope will not be overlooked—in the 
localities in which several of the old shops may 
probably be discontinued ; for the enforcement 
of this enactment will render many unprofitable. 

The magistrates must in this matter assist 
the police; and it will soon cease to be a common 
occurrence to read in the newspapers terrible 
accounts of poor children of tender age, whose 
heads are not high enough to look over the 
docks, accused of thefts, which they have been 
encouraged by dealers who are old in vice to 
commit. Of course, there are many honest 
k of marine-store shops, but, as a rule, 














the places have been productive of evil. 


the pictures shown in the last exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. Its style is diversified, 
and its outline irregular. It is traced with belts 
of sculpture, and has sloping French roofs, a 
rounded dome, turrets, and minarets. 








IRELAND. 


National Bank, Roscrea.—A new branch office 
of the National Bank now approaches comple- 
tion. The planning provides spacious accommo- 
dation for the transaction of the public business 
in a well-lighted room 40 feet by 22 feet 6 inches. 
The chaste character of the design, which is 
Classic, both in the exterior and interior, will be 
a good addition to the ornamentation of this 
rising town. It will, on completion, cost about 
2,0001. Mr. W. F. Caldbeck, of Harcourt-street, 
Dublin, is the architect. 

Drogheda. — On Tuesday, the 24th May, in 
this well-known seaport, was laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new town-hall, called, in honour 
of its founder, the Whitworth Hall. He it 
was, as may be remembered, who some short 
time since offered to guarantee half the cost 
of new waterworks for the supply of good 
water to Drogheda. For this building a 
limited competition was invited, premiums 
having been offered. The accepted design was 
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that of Mr. Barre, architect, of Belfast. The 
design is of considerable merit, and provides a 
great hall and assembly-room, 80 feet by 
42 feet, and 36 feet high to ceiling, with a 
gallery 16 feet deep, appropriated to an 
orchestra or platform, occupying a central part, 
having the required retiring-rooms for per- 
formers; with cellars for storage of seats and 
other effects. It will accommodate 700 persons. 
Placed conveniently at the entrance are com- 
modious waiting-rooms, reached from the princi- 
pal entrance and vestibule. On the upper floor 
is a minor hall, such as may be required for 
council meetings, lectures, chamber of commerce, 
or library, balls, &c., 42 feet by 20 feet, highted 
by three large windows in front, and 20 feet 
high. In the basement are a coffee-room and a 
smoking-room, communicating with each other, 
and capable of being opened into one by a 
movable partition. Here are apartments for 
porters and housekeeper; also a kitchen suffi- 
cient for the entire establishment. The ground- 
floor is about 6 feet above the street-level, and 
is reached at the front entrance and through 
the vestibule by two easy flights of six steps 
each. From these the principal stairs conduct 
to the upper floor; portions of the basement 
are approached by external steps in the front 
areas, whence also are lighted the front rooms 
of the basement. The ultimate cost will be about 
3,0001. 





DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT CELTIC 
REMAINS IN IRELAND. 


An interesting discovery of an ancient Celtic 
necropolis, has been made by Mr. E. A. Conwell, 


room will be removed to give space for the 
heightening and top-lighting of the Museum. A 
saloon or assembly-room, with all the requisite 
conveniences, is to be made both at the back and 
at the front of the chief room. Other alterations 
are also to be made. The architects are Messrs. 
Hadfield & Son. 

Ironville.—In addition to the extensive iron 
works at Codnor Park, says the Derbyshire Adver- 
tiser,and the immense new rolling mills recently 
erected, and now in full operation, the works 
having been much extended, the company have 
erected a considerable number of houses for their 
workmen; and, with their accustomed liberality 
to provide for their comforts, they have also 
commenced new baths, lodging-houses, and in- 
stitute at Ironville, from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Stevens & Robinson, architects, the cost 
of which will be about 4,0001. Mr. J. W. Thomp- 
son, builder, Derby (who built the rolling-mill, 
and who obtained a premium for the way in which 
the work was done) is the contractor for the 
work. 








THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Neath.—The carpenters and joiners here have 
applied to their respective employers for an 
advance of wages. 

Wolwerhampton.—The master builders having 
held a meeting, and come to a unanimous reso- 
lution to the effect that if the labourers in the 


making the wages 24s., instead of 22s., as at 
present. 

Malton.—The strike at this town is about at 
anend. Most of the men have returned to work 
at the old wages, except in a special case or two; 
and the chief instigators to the disaffection, who 
were strangers, have left the town. All now 
seems settled, and the men are fully employed. 

Sheffield. — Negotiations for an advance of 
the wages ofthe carpenters and joiners have not 
terminated amicably. A crowded meeting of 
joiners was held, “for the purpose of hearing 
the decision of the employers,” when it was 


men have asked for an advance of 2s. per week 
on their wages, which are 24s. and 26s. The 
masters a compromise, offering an 
advance of 1s. per week, with some minor ar- 
rangements as to “boundary.” The joiners 
declined to accept this proposition, and part of the 
employers acceded to the proposed demand. The 
meeting unanimously resolved to support on 
strike the workmen at all establishments where 
the advanced wages are not given. The 
joiners have also resolved unanimously to reject 
the rules submitted to the trade by the em- 
ployers. 

Stockton.—The bricklayers of this town have 
obtained arise. They demanded 4s. 6d. per day, 
by a strike a few weeks ago, and now ask for 5s. 
per day. Some masters acceded to their request, 





union who gave notice to certain masters for a|as building is brisk. The labourers, to whom 
rise of wages, did not withdraw that notice, | the masters refused for some time to give ll. per 
there would be a lock-out at all the master week when the artisans were on strike, have got 
builders’ yards in that town; this resolution their wages advanced to 1. Is. 

they have since carried out: building operations,| Scarborough.—The joiners and bricklayers at 





of Trim. The remains are very extensive, 
and are situate on the peaks of Hag’s moun- | 
tain, as the hill of “Slieve na Calliagh,” near | 
Oldcastle, in the county of Meath, is called. | 
Mr. Conwell read a paper on the subject before the | 
Irish Royal Academy, of which he is a member. ! 
Some of the numerous cairns, he said, are yet | 
unopened and uninjured. The stones, however, | 
had been partially removed from most of the | 
smaller ones, for fences, thus leaving exposed | 
some of the interior chambers, the flag-stones | 
forming which had been found engraved with very | 
curious devices, rubbings of which Mr. Conwell | 
submitted to the inspection of the Academy, 
together with enlarged sketches of various de- 
scriptions of chambers, and a general field plan 
of the present appearance of the place, and the 
relative positions of the cairns. The three 
largest, measuring each from 120 to 190 yards! 
in circumference, and from 20 to 30 yards in| 
height, had yet to be explored. He urged the! 
thorough and systematic examination of the! 
place under the auspices of the Academy. | 
Various other tumuli and some very curious | 
subterraneous caves, in the immediate neigh- | 
bourhood of Slieve Calliagh, were also described. | 
Mr. Conwell quoted extracts from the “ Book of | 
Ballymote,” “Annals of the Four Masters,” | 
Keating, Dr. O’Donovan, and Professor O’Curry, | 
to show that this ancient Celtic burying place, 
“‘on the confines of the Kingdoms of Meath and | 


Ulster,” exactly corresponds with all the descrip- | 


tions possessed of the greatest of all the ancient | 


royal cemeteries of Ireland,—Brugh ; the precise | oes 


situation of which, he said, had not hitherto 
been satisfactorily established, but which had 
been erroneously supposed to be near Stackallen. 
Objections, however, were made to Mr. Conwell’s 
idea, in the discussion which followed. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Shefield.—At a meeting of the shareholders of 
the Sheffield Music Hall, it has been resolved to 
adopt several improvements in the arrangement 
of the minor rooms in connexion with the main 
hall. These alterations are to cost a sum not 
exceeding 2,200/. At present, a broad passage 
runs by the side of the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Museum: this passage is to be abolished, 


were therefore brought to a standstill. The’) turned out for an advance of wages. 
bricklayers also have resolved to give a three The bricklayers had 27s. per week, and the 
months’ notice, on an early day, for a rise of 2s. joiners 24s., and they struck for an additional 
a week, making 28s. | 6d. perday ; the bricklayers asking also to begin 
Tamworth.—The bricklayers here belonging work on Monday mornings at seven instead of 
to the trade society have refused to work | six o’clock. The strike was not in either case of 
without a rise of 2s. per week. One master long duration, and many, at least among the 
has agreed tothe demand. Labour is now much joiners, returned to work at their former wages, 
wanted. “unconditionally. ‘Trade is tolerably brisk in 
Coventry.—The labourers employed in the Scarborough, but there also appears to be a suf- 
building trade in Coventry, following the exam- | ficient number of men for the work in hand. 
ple of their fellow-workmen in other towns,have, Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The mass of the opera- 
struck for an advance of wages. The men com-/| tive painters are now on strike for an advance of 
plain, that while in other towns builders’ | 6d. per day on their present wages of 24s. per 
labourers are being paid from 18s. to 11. per! week. They allege that they only want to be 
week, they are only getting 15s. They, therefore, | placed in the same position as the painters of 
ask for an advance of 1s., but at present their the neighbouring towns of Shields, Sunderland, 
| demand has not been acceded to. A meeting of and Hartlepool, who have had for some time 
_masters and labourers was held, but no satis-| past 27s. per week. Some employers have 





factory arrangement was arrived at. The men 

their determination to continue on strike 
until the advance is given. There are several 
important building contracts on hand, and a 
greater demand for labour than has been ex- 
perienced for some time past. 

Leicester.—The labourers’ demand for 3d. per 
day has been given to all. The bricklayers’ de- 
mand of 4d. per day has also been given gene- 
rally to all the men. The carpenters and joiners 
have asked for 4d. per day advance, to com- 
mence in July. ,The stomemasons have sent 
notice requiring 6d. per day advance in August. 
The plumbers and glaziers have asked for 6d. 
day advance, in July. Farriers and smiths 
have asked for an advance, and the plasterers 
have also intimated that they shall try what 
they can do. 

Steckport.—Following the example of other 
towns, the joiners of this borough have made 
application to their employers for certain con- 
_cessions, which, if not agreed to, would be 
followed by a strike. Their demands include 
both an advance of wages and an abridgment of 
the hours of labour,—i.¢., an increase from 26s. 
to 28s. per week ; and to commence work at seven 
instead of six o’clock on Monday morning, and 
to have the “ pay-table” at one o'clock instead 
of half-past on the Saturday. The masters have 
had a meeting on the subject, and, we under- 
stand, are quite willing to concede the advance, 





and the large space it now occupies is to be 
thrown into the hall of the Museum, which hall 
it will nearly double in width. The main stair- 
case is to be made larger, and is to be approached 
by a broad corridor, the staircase tor be about 
as broad again as it now is. The Museum will, 
we believe, be lighted by a dome light, and will 
have a gallery round its upper end, as well as an 
independent entrance of its own apart from the 
great staircase which is to serve for the main 
hall. Another reading-room is to be substituted 
for the existing one, and the present reading- 


{ej 


Doneaster.—A meeting of joiners and others 
engaged in the building trade in this town has 
been held, to consider the decision of the 
master builders to advance good workmen 2s. 


cae ne oe decided to increase the 
wages of men in their employ 2s. week, but 
only to first-class workmen. Sows oa 

with dissatisfaction, and it was unanimously 
agreed to appoint a deputation to wait on the 
masters, and point out that the proposed 2s. 
should be given to all indiscriminately, thus 





eee Sn alteration of 


_ granted the advance. 

| Carlisle.—A meeting of the joiners of this city 
has been held with respect to a proposition to 
| ask for an increase of 2s. per week wages. The 
workmen ground their claim on the assertion 
that their hours of labour are longer than many 
other trades, and yet they are not so well paid. 
They work sixty-one hours per week, which they 
say are four hours more than the time worked 
by the trade in almost any other town in 
England. Their present rate of wages is 22s. 
per week. The meeting unanimously agreed to 
the proposition, and a workman in every shop 
was appointed to give notice to the master. 

Cases of intimidation of workmen are occur- 
ing.. At Liverpool, Matthew Darcey, a joiner, 
was brought before the stipendiary magistrate, 
charged with having intimidated another work- 
man named Evans, with the view of preventing 
him working at the shop of Mr. Hughes. The 
prisoner was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment. oe 

At Stockport, seven persons with their faces 
blackened, belonging it is supposed to, or hired 
by, the Brickmakers’ Union, visited the brick- 
yard of Mr. Simpson, who employs non-union 
men, and, after firing several times at the watch- 
man, destroyed a number of “green walls” or 
bricks in the process of manufacture, and at- 
tempted to set fire to the offices by throwing 
naphtha upon them; but fortunately the wood 
refused to burn. The watchman fired at the 
men, and they suddenly disappeared. 

A diabolical attempt to destroy a brick-kiln 
by an explosion has been discovered and frus- 
trated at Birkenhead. Eleven pounds’ weight of 
powder had been enclosed in a piece of water- 


per week, from the Ist of July next. The master spout, with a blast fuse affixed to it, and 


within the influence of the heat-of the kiln, which 
is close to a road, and also to the windows of St. 
Ann’s Church. 10l.reward has been offered for the 
scoundrel who committed the act.——A fellow 
has been committed for trial at Manchester for 
attempting to several cart-loads of bricks 
by taking out the kecker-bars from the carts, 
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while the carters were in a public-house, the 
effect of which might have been that, on moving 
the carts, the bricks would have all tumbled out. 








NATIONAL MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


THE COMPETITION DESIGNS. 


WE publish in our present number illustrations 
of Mr. Kerr’s design, and take the opportunity 
at the same time, of recurring, as promised, to 
the protest delivered by him to the Government 
with regard to the award of the first premium 
to the design of Captain Fowke.* In the pecn- 
liar circumstances of this case, it may be well to 
let the author speak directly for himself, in the 
following statement. 





The Government issued to competing archi- 
tects, for their guidamee, copies of a design for a 
Natural History Museum, which had been 
pared two or three years ago by Mr. Hunt, the 
well-known surveyor to the Office of Works, 
under the directions of Professor Owen, who 
holds an official directorate over the Natural 
History department of the British Museum. 


This model has been accepted in the present 
design, after due inquiry and consideration, as | 
proving itself to be admirably well adjusted to | 
the internal administration of the Natural | 


History Museum. It represents the gallery 


principle, as opposed to the bazaar principle of | 


an attendants’ stair, leading down to the base- 
ment, for communication with the depositories 
there ; and the rooms have in all cases lifts for 
the passage up and down of the specimens. 

The letter L marks the natural history li- 
brary, formed out of the upper story of the 
existing building which fronts the Horticultural 
Society’s gardens. The lower story is appro- 





priated to apartments for the directorate, &c. | 


| This library, being in floor-level about midway 
| between the two stories of the Museum, would 
have the convenience of being reached from both 
alike by steps across the intervening space. 

Th and E M signify on the block plan, the 
theatre and evening museum. Professor Owen, 
in a work published om the subject last year, 
advocates the liberal idea of attaching to the 
great natural hi collection, as an adjunct 
pity: ese the working classes, a small selec- 
tion for evening exhibition. This suggestion is 
here followed out ; and the lecture-theatre of the 
Museum is attached to rooms for such an even- 


pre-| ing collection, forming together a separate 
build 


. The basement story, as has already 
been implied, is wholly above the ground level, 
and is lighted and ventilated throughout by 
ordinary windows, so as to be suitable for the 
extensive depositories and unexhibited eollec- 
tions, &c., of the Museum. 

The letter T marks the clock tower. P M 
indicates the place assigned to the Patent Mu- 
seum as a separate establishment; here there 
are two stories of galleries, as before, and base- 
ment above ground for the workshops and 





the International Exhibition Building, and other | depositories required. C H would be a future 
instances. Ina bazaar (that is,in a place of! grand central hall (under the dome): and A H 


great height and width, surrounded by balconies | 
and so on, and lighted from the roof,) natural | 
history specimens would lose scale and import- 
ance, the casual visitor would be bewildered and 
the student interrupted, and the display would 
sink from the character of science to that of 
show; and these considerations lie at the root 
of Mr. Hunt and Professor Owen’s plan, which 
aims at providing, as far as possible, a simple 
series of long parallel galleries, 40 feet wide, on 
two stories, with spaces between for light and 
air, and a basement under for stores ; thus :— 


| 
| 
| 
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ea | | 
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In accepting this model, however, certain im- 
provements are proposed. The intermediate 
spaces are enlarged into courts, about 27 feet 
wide, open from the basement floor level to the 
sky ; whereby thorough lighting and ventilation 
are obviously secured, and the whole basement | 
especially by these means utilized. This base- | 
ment, as another innovation, is formed wholly | 
above ground. Lastly, there is introduced a 
central corridor (30 feet wide), from which the 
galleries would branch transversely on both 
sides ; whereby the passing crowd, which fre- 
quently becomes so inconveniently great, would 
accumulate in this corridor out of the way of the 














collection, 
In the block plan the galleries 
are indicated by the letter G; the central corri- 


dor is marked © ©; the letter S represents the | P@™° 


position of public staircases at each end in con- 
nexion therewith ; and E signifies the entrances; 
O being the mark for the open courts. The au- 
thor claims for this mt the merit of a 
simplicity and cenvenierce which do not seem 
possible in any other. 

Beyond the provisions of the model plan, a 
number of privite apartments were directed to 
be added as attendants’ rooms ; being more pro- 


rooms, for 
sons, were to be “in contiguity” with 
the galleries. The letter A is used on the block 
plan to represent these attendants’ rooms; and 
they are placed in conjunction with short cross 
corridors or ante-chambers by which persons 
would pass from one gallery to another at the fur- 
ther end. At each of these points there is also 











* For illustrations and account of Captain Fowke’s 
design, see p. 393, ante, 


| lighted from 75 feet off ;—the glass-cases of 





a future assembly hall for great scientific meet- 
ings, being at the same time a connecting link 
between the central hall (and state entrance) 
and the gardens behind. 


ings are (according to the instructions) conjined 
to the eastern side of the ground, strictly and 
without any compromise, and space for extension 
included ; and the western portion is left intact 
for future buildings. 

The question of exterior treatment was fully 
spoken of in the criticism of the designs generally 
in a former number of the Builder, the present 
design being distinguished by the motto, “ Well 
to build is well to buy.” 

To turn now to the protest against the award 
of the first premium. As soon as possible after 
the announcement of the award, I delivered to 
the First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works a 
document, whose scope is most readily explained 
in its own opening words, as follows :— 

“ There being now three selected designs before the 
Government, of which mine is one, I beg leave to submit 
for your consideration —1. Descriptive particulars of 
my design, which time did not admit of my preparing in 
the usual manner before the delivery of the drawings: 
2. Certain objections to the award of the first premium to 
the design marked ‘Ad ogni uccello suo nido é bello,’ 
which objections I beg leave to urge against any further 
precedence being accorded to that design. In connexion | 
with the second question I beg also to lay before you an | 
explanatory sketch of my design treated as a building to 
cover the entire site.” | 

The descriptive particulars are very much 
what has been given above; the explanatory | 
sketch is reproduced amongst the present illus- 
trations ; and the objections to the award are in | 
brief the following :— 

1. It is distinctly set forth in the conditions 
of competition, that “the buildings for whieh a 
design is required are to be placed on the eastern 
portion of the site.” In the descriptive particu. 
lars of the first premiated design, the very first 
words are “ The object aimed at has been to pre- 
a design for the occupation of the entire 
site ;”’ and the whole scope of the design is in 
accordance with this idea, so that the subject be- 
comes altogether a different subject from the one 
offered to competition. 

2. If it be supposed that the design meets the 
eonditions by its eastern half being equal to the 
stipulated jon (3,280 fees by 40 feet), 
measurement proves that this is not se, taking 
the accommodation even at its minimum, and 
without any space for extension. 

3. The gallery system of Professor Owen and 
Mr. Hunt has been entirely lost sight of in this 
design, and a bazaar resorted to (appa- 
rently at random), which ought not to have been 
nominally approved by the adjudicators, im pre- 
sence of the model plan, without scientific autho- 
rity. Instances of the faults of the bazaar prin- 
ciple are adduced from the very design in 
question ;—as in respect of the glass-cases of 
ground-story, which are placed under arcades 
and balconies overhanging them 16 feet, and 








upper story, which stand on an immense length 
of balconies, 3} feet wide;—the obvious diffi- 
culty of ventilation by the roof alone ;—the 
utter impossibility of lighting the basement ;— 
and the objectionable structure of the roof (as in 
the condemned Exhibition building). 

4. The further demands of the Natural History 

collection at Bloomsbury have not been con- 
sulted in respect of the preference of the design ; 
there being no suitable basement depository with 
its appendages, and no other basement possible 
|except a vast expanse of dark useless vaults. 
|The attendants’ laboratories also, instead of 
being “in contiguity” with the galleries, are 
| 10 feet and 12 feet off the level. 

| 5. Certain “artifices” are alleged to appear 
|in the design, which it is contended ought to 
| have excluded it from consideration altogether ; 
| for instance, that certain basement windows 
| are shown (essentially) on plan, which are all 
| omitted in the elevations and perspective view, 
| beeause of their being inimical to the effect, if 
| mot impossible to be had; also that an entire 
| basement story is given on plan to the Patent 
Museum, accommodating essential parts of the 
establishment, whereas the section shows that 
'mo basement whatever is really intended ; and 
also that the attendants’ rooms, which are as 
essential to the upper story as to the lower, are 
represented on the first-floor plan, complete in 
number and relation, whereas no such rooms of 
any kind can possibly be had on that story. 

The purpose of the additional perspective 
sketch is the presentment of my design (otherwise 
unaltered) “treated as a single composition for 
the entire site,” as in the work of my opponent, 
contrary to conditions. In a word, the Cromwell- 
road facade is made the grand basis of composi- 
tion; the same point of sight is taken as in 





| Captain Fowke’s drawing (half a mile off, by the 
It will be observed that the intended build- | 


bye, through Brompton bricks and mortar, so that 
the effect is a mere delusion) ; and it becomes 
apparent that all that is required to change the 
one designer’s unity of the eastern part into the 
other’s unity of the whole is an inconsiderable 
shortening of the Patent Museum to the size of 
a wing (see the point marked * on the block 
plan), the stipulated accommodation for this 
part of the building being still provided to the 
full, and the plan of the Natural History Museum, 
as the chief of all possible considerations, being 


| left untouched. 


No doubt there will be the usual amount 
of conscientious difference of opinion upon these 
arguments: one side will allege that it is the 
privilege of genius to overleap formal restraints ; 
the other will reply that it is the essence of 
English fair play to keep within stipulated limits. 
But, at any rate, the controversy involves most 
important questions of competition practice, 
upon which the result, whatever it may be, will 
go far to establish, either for good or evil, a 
weighty precedent ; and it is not to be expected 
or, indeed, desired that in such a matter judg- 
ment should be allowed to go by default. It is 
one especially favourable circumstance that the 
dispute involves no petty grumbling against the 
good faith of the adjudication (although obvi- 
ously implying dissatisfaction with its unex- 
ampled precipitancy) ; and it is plain that no 
struggle is desired to be set up over the bone of 
the money prizes. The purpose of the protest is 
the much more business-like intimation that, 
without any disrespect to the judges, or any 
opposition to their award so far as it goes (that 
is to say, to the appropriation of the promised 

i the writer claims the position of real 
preference and practical honour to be his. Whe- 
ther the proposal to build these museums on the 
South Kensington estate may ever be revived, is 
thought by many persons to be now somewhat 
problematical ; but if it should be, the assertion 
will be revived also, that within the conditions 
the second design is the first. 

Rosert Kerr. 








A Bt-Cenrenary Unirarran Memortat Hai 
ix MancnEesteR.—The foundation stome of a 
memorial hall in connexion with the Unitarians 


Day, 1662, so nobly proved their fidelity to con- 
science, by resigning their livings in the English 
Church.” The hall (says a Manchester paper), 
will have some pretensions to architeetural 
beauty, and it is expected will prove one of the 
ornaments of the square in which the statue of 
Prince Albert will be the centre piece. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday, the 10th inst., at the House in Conduit- 
street. The chair was occupied by the presi- 
dent, Mr. T. Roger Smith. 

The Chairman announced that on the following 
Saturday (the 18th inst.), the members of the 
Association would have an opportunity of visiting 
Westminster Abbey, and that Mr. Gilbert Scott 
had kindly promised to be their cicerone on the 
occasion. 

The hon. secretary (Mr. J. D. Mathews) read 
a letter from the secretary of the Nottingham 
Architectural Association, requesting that the 
Architectural Association would propose it as a 
member of the Architectural Alliance. 

On the motion of Mr. Blashill, seconded by 
Mr. Ridge, the delegates were requested to com- 
ply with the application at the ensuing meeting 
of the Architectural Alliance. 

The hon. secretary read the names of Mr. | 
Christian, V.P.,as president for next year, and | 
of Mr. J. Webber for the vice-presidency, sub- 
ject to election by ballot at the next meeting. 

Mr. Burges then read a paper “ On the Modern | 
Development of Medizeval Art.” This we printed | 
in our last. 

At the conclusion, 
_ Some observations having been made by Mr. | 
Seddon,—Mr. Webber observed that, from what | 
he collected as to the meaning of Mr. Burges, the | 
latter recommended unpolished marble in eo 
ference to polished. He feared that no polished 
marble (unless, perhaps, serpentine) would last | 
long under the influence of a London atmo-. 
sphere. 

Mr. H. Christian said he believed that glazed | 
tiles might be very profitably used, and that they | 
might be manufactured without that extraordi- 
nary bright glaze to which Mr. Burges had) 
referred. He agreed in the observation made | 
by Mr. Webber about unpolished marble, for 
polished marble did not stand long withont re- | 
quiring scraping. He believed that majolica 
might be very advantageously introduced into 
London buildings. 

Mr. Burges threw out a suggestion that the 
secretary of the Association might write to 
Messrs. Maw and Minton, asking them whether 
they could produce tiles without so great a glaze. | 

Mr. Christian ted the use of polished 
Parian, which he said would stand a great deal 
of wear when water did not drip on it. 

Mr. Webber said he-had seen the tiles coloured 
by Mr. Minton last very well for many years. 

Mr. Christian thought they must make up 
their minds to give up colour and depend on 
form in London architecture, or use glazed | 
materials to the exclusion of all others. He did} 
not see why polished marble might not be used | 
in cases where it would not be directly exposed | 
to impure atmospheric influences. 


The Chairman observed that the expense 
would not exceed 61. a month, and that it would 
be desirable that as many members as possible 
should join. He also stated that no rule had 
been made which would operate to exclude 
gentlemen from joining who were not members 
of the Association. 

The next subject for the class of design will be 
a brass lectern.* 








MORE STILL CONCERNING SHAMS. 


You will remember that Mrs. F.’s aunt in 
Mr. Dickens’s “ Little Dorritt,” on one occasion 
abruptly exclaims,—‘“I hate a fool.” Although 
not willing gr ty to interfere with the ques- 
tion between “ Stirpe” and “ Art Lover,” 
yet I cannot help saying emphatically, “I hate 
a sham.” As “Art Lover” says he has kept 
some ammunition for a future occasion, I am 
aware I expose myself to his fire ; but as he pos- 
sibly only employs a sham gun or blank cart- 
ridge, or, at any rate, may naturally be supposed 
to do so, in defence of shams, I hope to escape 
serious damage. 

A lover of art should know wherein real art 





art,” to use “Art Lover’s ” own words, “ which 
some folks denounce as no better than that of 
lying: Y 
“ Some folks do—some folks do, 
But that’s not me nor you.” 





Dr. Johnson once said ‘The man who makes a 
pun would pick a pocket.” Similar ferocity 
would give those people who, against light and 


| knowledge, patronize art shams, small chance of 


salvation when the destroying angel passes by | 


| and finds their front doors grained. 


Disdaining this bigotry in art, it cannot but 
be matter of regret to an art-lover to witness the 
immense sacrifice of time and talent in the pro- | 
duction of shams. Works of art are worthy of 
this time and talent, and will meet with the re- | 
spect of following generations. Shams are not | 


'so. Let the object or the material be inferior as | 


it may, one touch of originality or artistic feel- | 
ing, and the work is worth all the specimens of 
imitative painting (I mean graining) in existence, 
as a work ofart. Imitations of wood, marble, | 
&c., have attained a wonderful degree of per- | 
fection,—a perfection not to be surpassed by the | 


| reality, since the sham is sometimes more like 


the reality than the reality itself; and it is often 


|almost impossible to tell “which is which.” | 


“ Art Lover” has quoted Hudibras, and holds | 
that— | 
** Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat.” 
There may be great pleasure in partaking of 
“ mock turtle ”’ (I have never tasted it); but you 
| know and are told it is a mockery. A false set | 


Mr. Burges called attention to the specimens | o¢ teeth, and a wig and a cork leg, especially if 


of majolica shown in pieces at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, which appeared to him to 
realize all that was required, He believed the 
question of glazed tiles was one to which the 
attention of the committee might be profitably 
directed, with the view of obtaining information 
from manufacturers. Of all marble in combina- 
tion with stone, Purbeck looked the best, in 
consequence of its silvery appearance. 

Mr. Blashill said that highly-glazed tiles for 
pavements were open to the objection that they 
were dangerous to walk on. He had used tiles 
which were not so highly glazed, but he found 
that they soon cracked. 

The Chairman, in putting a vote of thanks 
(which was passed) observed that he agreed in 
much that had fallen from Mr. Burges, and that 
he had himself always advocated: the necessity 
of students paying attention rather more to 
building than designing. He thought that plas- 
ter might be used on flat surfaces, especially in 
panels, so long as the architectural features of 
the building were preserved ; and that next to 
plaster, red brick might be judiciously intro- 
duced. The bricks of Mr. Taylor, used at the 
stations of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, struck him as being good; but the best 
material for London buildings was, perhaps, 
the Darley stone, which had, however, the draw- 
back of being very costly. With regard to the 
present system of competition, to which refer- 
ence had been made, it seemed to him that its 
effect was to produce good drawings, but bad 
buildings. 

Mr. Tarver having invited gentlemen anxious 
to join the life school of drawings to give in 
their names,— 


combined in one individual, would not be a source | 
of so much gratification as the natural things. } 
In the world of art, the pleasure of being cheated | 
is only “great” in proportion as our apprecia- | 
tion of real art is small. We all ought to prefer 
the true to the false; and the true ought to be, 
and generally is, more beautiful than the false. 
A real art-lover would surely rather bend his 
energies to the production of a true than a false 
thing. But, apart altogether from the moral 
aspect of the question, how lamentable that so 
large an amount of skill and labour, which might 
be art-labour, should be exercised in mimickry. | 
A painting was once shown to Sir Joshua Rey- | 
nolds as a marvel of art, in the production of 
which the artist had whimsically only employed 
his fingers. Instead of joining in the admiration, 
Sir Joshua remarked, “ Why didn’t the block- 
head use his pencils!” Whenever I see some 
wonderful imitation,—knowing, when I see it, 
that there has been an exercise of ingenuity and 
patience worthy of a better object,—that the 
mere fingers of barbarism (of course this is only 
figurative, and must be taken for what it is 
worth) have been busily employed when the 
pencils of art, and the skill to wield them, were 
at hand, the thought naturally forces itseli upon 
the mind,—‘“ Why didn’t the blockhead use his 
brains.” I do not say that the man who so 
beautifully imitates the natural grain of some 
wood, or vein of some costly marble, on a door or 
pillar, is a blockhead per se, or even because he 


* The r to be read on, this Friday, the 24th instant, 
will be by Mr. G. H. Birch, on “ London during the Middle 
Ages.” The annual dinner will take place on Thursday, 
the 30th instant, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen- 
street, 








« 
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is doing the work which he may be directed to 
do. Often we architects are the bleckheads. If 
half the labour that is employed in graining and 
imitations were employed in decoration, a better 
effect, at less cost, would be the result. 

I hate shams because I love the arts. A 
painting is not a sham: a statue is not a sham: 
mock turtle is not a sham (nor a fine art) ; ‘for 
they all tell us what they are. But in the con- 
struction of a building, when stone pretends to 
be wood, deal oak, plaster stone, &., the art 
displayed is of a low order, at very dear cost, 
however cheap ; for its natural tendency is not 
to refine or to elevate, but only to cause blank 
wonder or blank contempt. Both “cheap” and 
dear shams are contemptible as works of art. 
But, then, to talk about cheap—or at any rate 
economical—shams, is nonsense. No sham is 
economical. To parade and protrude shams as 
works of art, and as being saving to the pocket, 
is only deceptive and disgusting. Of course, it 
by no means follows that all truthful works of 
art are beautifal ; but I put it to any reasonable 
man that they are far more easily made beauti- 
ful than shams. Those who deal in and per- 
petuate shams, and those who prefer them to 
reality, are perhaps more to be pitied than 





| consists. Mere copies and imitations are but | blamed. At the same time, we do not want 
| the lowest phases of art ; in fact, a “ species of | “ fulmination” i 


shams. “Why,” says 
|“ Art Lover,” “do they not falminate against 
| floor-cloth painted to imitate a patterned stone 
| pavement with an ornamental border ?”’ Simply, 
I should say, because there are far more serious 
| matters requiring “ fulmination,” or more pro- 
perly speaking, ‘ventilation ;” and because the 
' best patterns of oil-cloth, though having an or- 
namental border, do not attempt to imitate 
| patterned stone. 
| Gold presentation-cups to which “ Art Lover” 
alludes as being far inferior in ssthetic beauty to 
plaster vases hawked about the streets by Italian 
image boys, are only proofs that the artistic 
excellence of a thing does not depend on the 
material, but on the design. Shams and imita- 
tions are utterly void of design, except the 
design of imposition. Ido not say this of neces- 
sary and useful shams. The matter about which 
we are arguing I take to be architectural. Shams, 
even in ordinary things, such as cork legs, and 
false teeth and hair, are only resorted to in 
extreme necessity, or as exceptions to a rule. In 
building, this necessity does not obtain, unless it 
be made. To build a house on cork legs and 
with false teeth is ridiculous, and expensive too, 
and a thing that art-lovers might be expected to 
discountenance. With regard to cement and 
ashlar coating to brickwork, there is no reason, 
per se, why cement should imitate stone. It is 
well known that the bricks made in the suburbs 
|of London are so inferior as to be unbearable, if 
exposed to view in a building. If they must be 
| coated with cement, the coating need not be 


' “jointed, and coloured in imitation of stone.” 


t the cement coating be treated as a cement 
coating. The architects are beginning to feel 
that the shammery of pseudo-stone in cement is 
derogatory to art, and as irksome as the neces- 
sity of false teeth, false hair, and cork legs. 

The ammunition that “ Art Lover’ has kept 
in reserve I should like to see fired off. 

HI JACULIS ILLI DEFENDERE SAXIS. 





ALBERT MEMORIAL, EXETER. 


Siz,—A correspondent in your last issue says 
that a building committee “would of course 
subject themselves to legal proceedings in the 
event of their finally accepting a design which 
was contrary to their instructions in the most 
practical and important element.” 

Is this true? and, if so, what are the pro- 
ceedings which can be taken ? 

I sent in a design for the Exeter Albert Memo- 
rial, under the distinct instruction “ not to ex- 
ceed 5,0001.” in cost: the two premiated designs, 
and a third honourably mentioned, could neither 
of them be carried out for less than 10,0001.— 
indeed, an Exeter architect writes me, of the first, 
nearly 15,0001. 

I have exposed this to the committee, and 
asked the revisal of their award; but, after a 
second meeting, and reading my further offer to 
prepare working drawings, c., free of expense 
to them, should builders’ tenders deny my esti- 
mate, the committee has returned my drawings 
without note or comment, or reply to either of 
my letters. I understand the committee is com- 
posed of gentlemen of unimpeachable integrity. 


What would your correspondent advise ? 
Epwarp C. PrEssLanp. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Sin,—TuHE recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons, as to the removal of the national gallery of 
picturea, leaves the question open for rediscus- 
sion, and I wish to lay before your readers a 
comprehensive plan of improvements, suggested 
with no object in view beyond the public good. 

The plan is this. It is proposed to remove | 
the National Gallery to Buckingham Palace, and | 
to build a new palace for her Majesty at Ken. | 
sington Gardens, when the present National | 
Gallery would be handed over to the Royal | 
Academy, on proper terms. | 

The receipts from the sale of twenty acres of 
ground on the south-west side of Buckingham | 
Palace, estimated at 250,0001., would not only 
be sufficient to build a new palace, but to open 
up the Mall of St. James’s Park to Charing- 
2ross, at the one end, and Grosvenor-place at the 
other. With this new street, in connexion with 
the proposed street from Pont-street to Crom- 
well-road, South Kensington, a Bill for which has 
been before Parliament, we shall have a con- 
tinuous line of new street, which will completely 
relieve Regent-street, Piccadilly, and Knights- 
bridge-road. It is new streets, and not new 
railways, that are so much wanted in London; 
and now the public have the opportunity of com- 
pletely relieving the crowded streets of the 
West-end without a shilling of expense. 

Plans and estimates of the work have been 
prepared, from which I extract the following :— 


1.Cost of new palace, with enclo- 








en; feb. oi ie eee £170,000 
2. Purchase of property at Spring 
OMNIS: 05555 isis Ssethper ees 30,000 





3. Cost of making the street through 
Buckingham Palace Gardens...... 50,000 | 


£250,000 

Responsible contractors being willing to un- 
dertake these works for the sum specified, the 
question of their practicability, without cost to | 
the nation, is placed beyond a doubt. 

If it be said that this plan would involve the | 
loss of ground to the public at Kensington Park, | 
the reply is, that that loss will be made up to | 
the public by adding an equal quantity of land 
to the Green Park; so that there need be no 
complaint on that score. Buckingham Palace is 
so overlooked by the hotels and houses recently 
built in Victoria-road and Grosvenor-place, as to 
be very unsuitable for a royal residence: conse- 
quently it is little used. A few drawing-rooms 
and state balls are held in the course of the 
season, but these could be held equally well at 
Kensington Palace : the change, therefore, would, 
we think, be a desirable one as respects Her 
Majesty’s convenience. 

For a National Gallery, Buckingham Palace, 
surrounded as it is with parks and gardens, is 
all that can be desired; and, when contrasted 
with Trafalgar-square or Burlington House, 
its superiority is obvious. A. 





STAINED GLASS. 


S1r,—People do not seem generally to under- 
stand the principles of beauty in stained glass. 
Permit me to explain. 

1. Colour applied to canvas or wall is opaque: 
there is no transparency in an oil painting or 
fresco. 

2. Therefore glass painted with colour would 
be a failure, because glass is transparent, and 
all applied colour is essentially non-transparent. 

3. Therefore a window should not look like a 
transparent picture. 

4. A stained-glass window should be made up 
of a number of pieces of stained glass, each 
piece of lovely colour, the whole forming a com- 
bination of levely colour—a mass of gems. 

5. Whatever drawing is necessary in a stained- 
glass window, should be done with the fewest 
possible lines, so as not to injure the colour of 
glass. Fine shading spoils colour of glass, and 
is also lost, as windows are intended to be seen 
from a distance. The lead lines in which glass 
is set are so arranged by the skilful artist as to 
give much of the effect of drawing, therefore 
avoiding black lines on the glass. 

6. The fault of Munich windows is, that they 
look like transparent pictures—not like pictures 
made up of bits of stained glass: they are fall 
of fine shading. 

7. The true effect of a stained-glass window is 
a broad effect of colour gained by using a num- 
ber of pieces, not too small, of stained glass with 


few lines on them, and is to be seen especially 
in the works of Messrs. Morris, now exhibited at 
South Kensington. 

8. The Medizeval manner of using stained 
glass, as above described, was the true one ; 
therefore all modern stained glass, if it is good, 
will have a more or less Medieval effect. 

STAINED GLAss. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Sir,—I venture to make a suggestion relative to the 
above unpleasant subject. I propose that the Institute or 
the Association take the subject into consideration, and 
frame a set of reasonable and = conditions to be observed 
by committees and others, who advertise for competition 
shen, All architects to be requested to form a union, and 
pledge themselves not to compete unless the conditions of 
the competition are approved of by the committee of 
architects appointed to decide the question. A zeny ee 
number of architects would, I am certain, only too 
glad to join such a union as I have proposed. Commit- 
tees and others advertising for competition designs would 
then be compelled to offer better and more just terms to 
competing architects, There is not another profession, 
or even a trade, in which its members are so continuall 
insulted in competitions as are the members of the archi- 
tectural profession, Uniry. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
THE LETTERS, 
1. O’er the wide plain he rides with lightning 


A tent his home, his truest friend a steed. 
2.. A minister of state, in history known, 
Who, though a Churchman, led and ruled a 
throne. 
3. In former days a singer known to fame, 
4. And his, in music’s art the mightiest, name. 
5. A noble epic of a far-off day ; 
6. ’Neath southern skies it flings its falling 
spray. 
7. Where silver Thames ’mid flow’ry meadows 
flows ; 
Four centuries back, its halls of learning rose. 
8. Its lowly rafters, or its high-arch’d space, 
Whitewash may deck, or gorgeous painting 


grace. 
9. In every fireside nook they find their homely 
place. 
THE WORDS. 
Th’ Initials will show forth the master-mind ; 
The Finals, what his science hath design’d. 


KEY.—THE LETTERS, 
A ra B. 

. R ichelie U. 
C arestin I. 
H ande L. 

T lia D. 
Terml. 

E to N. 

. C eilin G. 

. Tong S. 
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THE WORDS. 


Architect. 
Buildings. p.- 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Brighton.—Between two and three years ago, 
the new church in Upper North-street, dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalene, was opened. Only a 
section of the building was then completed, the 
western end of the nave being temporarily 
closed, so as to admit of divine service being 
performed. Recently the works have been re- 
sumed; and they will now be continued until 
the original design of the church (in the Early 
English style) is completed. At the western 
end, the nave is to be extended some 33 feet, and 
in this portion of it the organ gallery will be 
erected. On the north side of this addition to 
the nave a spire is in course of being raised. 
The tower (58 feet in height), which is built of 
red brick with stone dressings, has seven win- 
dows in it, for the accommodation chiefly of the 
belfry and ringing-loft. The buttresses which 
support, the tower on the north side have two 
niches for figures ; and at each of the four tops 
of the springing of the spire there will be the 
figure of an angel, of large proportions. The 
spire itself is built of stone; and its height, from 
the springing to the top finial, will be 63 feet 
6 inches : it will contain a dormer window and 
two smaller ones above. The total height, from 
the base of the tower to the top of the vane, will 
be about 130 feet. Mr. Blunt, of London, is the 
architect of the church, and the work is being 
performed by Mr. Fabian, of this town. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hascomb.—The new church here, dedicated to 
St. Peter, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Winchester. The church will hold about 120 
persons. The architect is Mr. H. Woodyer, of 
Graffham, and the builder, Mr. Mitchell, of 
Shalford. The expense of erection is about 
2,0001., which will be defrayed by Mr. J. Godman, 
of Park Hatch, and the clergymen of the neigh- 
bourhood. All the men in the parish had a hot 
dinner provided for them at the White Horse 
Inn, and were addressed by the bishop in a very 
humorous speech. 

Portsmouth.—In the Landport district, the 
chief stone of a new church has been laid in 
Surrey-street,to be called the Circus Church. The 
new edifice has a frontage in Surrey-street of 66 
feet, and a depth of 70 feet, with an additional 
building at the back about 24 feet by 19 feet, 
containing vestry, gallery, &c., and connected 
with the building by a large elliptical arched 
opening. Its internal height is 40 feet in the 
centre. It is divided longitudinally into three 
spaces by two rows of cast-iron columns, which 
support the galleries and take part of the weight 
of the roof. There is a gallery at each side and 
at the end nearest to Surrey-street, besides the 
singers’ gallery at the opposite end already re- 
‘ferred to. The ceilings over the side galleries 

are flat, with ornamental perforated openings 
for ventilation. The centre space is covered 
with a ceiling at a higher level than those over 
the galleries, with horizontal glazed panels, for 
the admission of light. The principal front will 
‘have kiln brick facings, with bath stone quoins, 
‘and Portland cement dressings, the openings 
have semicircular heads with arches in gauged 
brickwork, the whole surmounted by an orna- 
| mental cornice, the central portion of the eleva- 
tion having a pediment following the lines of the 
_roof. It is proposed to construct a bell turret 
‘upon the end of the roof next Surrey-street. 
| The other fronts are to have kiln brick facings 
and plain semicircular headed window openings. 
| The church will seat about 1,800 persons. The 
seats are open benches of deal, stained and var- 
nished. A school adjoins the main building, and 
| communicates therewith. It has a frontage to 
Surrey-street of 28 feet, by a depth of 68 feet, 
‘and is intended to accommodate 600 children. 
It is a plain building, of one large room, 19 feet 
high in the centre, and 10 feet on the walls. The 
| style is Italian in character. The architect is 
Mr. B. Tabberer, of London. The buildings are 
to be finished by November next, and the cost 
will be about 2,6001., independently of the pur- 
chase of the land, and other incidental expenses. 
Mr. Backhurst, of Landport, is the contractor. 

Kenilworth.—The plans for the restoration of 
the church, approved by the parish at publie 
meetings held in February, 1863, have been 
altered in this respect, that the present incon- 
venient vestry-room will be thrown into the 
church, a room of equal size being substituted 
in the north transept ; and that, in place of a 
gallery at the west end of the building, there 
will be a smal] south transept, corresponding to 
that already existing on the north side. The 
main features therefore of the restoration will 
be these:—All the galleries will be removed ; 
the mean round arch between the chancel and 
the nave replaced by a pointed arch; an aisle 
added to the chancel on the south side, and the 
long line of roof on that side of the building 
broken by the small transept already alluded to. 
The roof of the nave, which now blocks up one of 
the windows in the belfry tower, and dwarfs the 
already sufficiently short steeple, will be moved; 
the ceiling within removed, and an open roof 
shown. The chancel roof, on the other hand, will 
be raised. All the present pews will be removed, 
and open seats substituted. Tenders for con- 
tracts have been received by the committee, and 
that of Mr. Marriott, of Coventry, has been 
accepted. He engages to complete the general 
works for 2,0801. The seating, if done in oak, 
will cost 9501. ; if in deal, 5201., and will be in 
addition to the 2,0801. The committee, have, 
therefore, contracted at present only for the 
general works, leaving the seating, whether in 
oak or deal, and the warming, to be determined, 
according as the state of the finances may 
permit. The subscriptions already received and 
promised amount to 2,8001. 

Symondsbury (Dorset).—A new church is to be 
erected at the hamlet of Eype. The site selected 
is an eminence known as the Mount, about 
midway between Eype and Bridport harbour. 
The edifice will consist of a nave 65 feet long, 
chancel 26 feet long by 20 feet wide, an aisle on 
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the north side, and small transepts north and 
south, with a porch on the south side, and a 
prominent bell turret rising from the west end of 
the roof. The walls will be of the local stones, 
but all the windows, doors, and arches of Bath 
stone ; and accommodation will be provided for 
300 adults. Mr. T. Bury, of London, is the 
architect, and Messrs. G. Swaffield & G. G. Hay- 
ward the builders. 

Pershore.—The Abbey Church of Holy Cross, 
Pershore, has been re-opened after restoration by 
Mr. Scott. A full account of what has been done 
is given in the Worcester Herald, from which it 
appears that almost everything suggested by the | 
arehitect has’ been carried out. The work was 
commenced in October, 1862, under a contract 


vine, in white and yellow, on a ruby ground ; and 
the lower lights are composed of the ancient 
quarries, with coloured borders. Workmen have 
been engaged in taking the measurement of the 
two large windows at the west end of the south 
aisle, preparatory to the erection of the Jenner 
and Elliott memorials, which it is expected will 
be completed by the end of October. The execn- 
tion of the Elliott memorial has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Hardman, and the glass for the 
Jenner window to Messrs. Ciayton & Bell. 








will be obtained, there being on one side of the 
site buildings touching the chapel, and on the 
other only sufficient space to admit of a passage 
between the chapel and the savings-bank. The 
front will have a tower on one side, surmounted 
by a spire, the total height being 70 feet. The 
entrance will be in the centre of the front into 
a lobby, from whence will be doors right and left 
into the aisles; on each side of the door a 
single-light window, and above a traceried win- 
dow of five lights. At the east end there will be 
'a@ wheel window, 11 feet in diameter, filled with 
i quarry glass of an ornamental pattern. There 





‘will 
DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING ‘NEWS. | "est ond witch vill con wenate Gen ren at ae 


West Ashling. — The new Congregational | nave will be divided into five bays, the pillars 





with Messrs. Collins, Cullis, & James, of Tewkes- 


bury. One of the chief features of the restora- | 


Church at West Ashling, according to the West | being of wood, as also the clerestory. The chapel 
Susser Gazette, has been opened for Divine ser- Will be heated with hot water, and lighted with 


tion is the opening out of the lantern-tower, | vice. The walls are of stones from the cathedral ‘gas from the roof, and will accommodate about 
which it was at one time feared could not be at Chichester. Colonel Webber Smith gave the 450 persons. The building will be separated 


carried out from want of funds. The total 
amount expended on the church itself up to this 
time is 5,410]. The cost of opening out and re- | 
storing the lantern-tower was 4021. 


ground. The architect was Mr. H. N. Goulty, from the road by a stone wall, surmounted by a 
of Brighton. dwarf iron railing. The total cost, including 

Deal.—A new Wesleyan chapel of much larger purchase of site, architect’s commission, &c., will 
size than that in Duke-street is about to be| be 2,6807. The architect is Mr. T. R. Clements, 


Burrington (Herefordshire).— The church of erected in Queen-street. The estimated cost of of Knutsford ; and the contractor Mr. Massey, of 


this place has been rebuilt and re-opened. The 
Hereford Journal states that the church is the 
work of two architects; and that, upon the | 
whole, the result is satisfactory. The chancel | 


the edifice is 2,0001., half of which sum, it is re- | Alderley Edge. 
ported, will be contributed by Mr. Wm. Betts, | Cheadle. — The London and North-Western 
of Sandown. ~ | Railway Company having purchased the Wes- 


Dudley —The memorial stone of a new Baptist |leyan chapel at Cheadle, a larger edifice is 


and screen are from designs by Mr. G. F. Bodley. chapel, at Netherton, has been laid by Mr. H. B.| about to be erected in a central part of the 


The style is Early English. The plan includes | 
nave and chancel. The east window consists of 
three lights, the side ones much lower than the 


centre, and each surmounted with a quatrefoil, designs by Mr. Grosvenor. 


Sheridan, M.P. The building, which is intended | Village. The amount given by the Company 
to hold about 400 persons, will be erected by | for the site and materials of the old building is 
Messrs. Bagnall & Round, at a cost of 8201., from | Said to be 900/.; and this, with the sum already 
| subscribed, will go far to meet the cost of the 


the centre of which is nearer the middle com-' Powick.—The following were the estimates | new chapel, which is estimated at 1,300/. The 
partment than the line which vertically divides sent in for the proposed new Congregational | foundation-stone has been laid. The chapel is 


the side-lights. The chancel is floored with en- 
eaustic tiles, by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine, in 
three different degrees of richness as they ap- 


proach the altar. They are after an old example, | Brothers, 4631. 10s. 


and agree with one of the tiles turned up in the 
excavation. The edifice will seat 200 persons. 
The nave has been erected at the entire cost of 
Mr. A. B. Knight, of Downton Casile ; and the | 
chancel by the vicar and others. | 
Brighton.—A new church has been consecrated | 
at Cliftonville. It is dedicated to the Holy | 
Trinity. The church will afford accommodation, 
under the existing contract, for about 650 per- | 
sons; but it has been arranged to furnish 200 
additional sittings, making a total of 850, by the 
erection, if necessary, at a future period, of an | 
aisle on the north side, the arcade of communi- | 
cation between it and the nave being already 
constructed. The edifice, as it stands, consists 
of nave, side-aisle, with south tower, porch, and 
chancel, with apsidal end. The interior is very 
unpretending. The roof is open timbered, 
stained, and varnished ; the details of a simple 
and inexpensive character. The only decoration 
of importance in the interior of the building is a 
stained glass window at the east end of the 
chancel. This is in three divisions, each division | 


Chapel at Pole Elm, in this parish. Mr. G. | to be built of seconds bricks, with Hollingstone 
Johnson, architect:—Heming & Son, 6501.;| dressings, and black bricks will be used in some 
Wilson, 5887.; Wood & Son, 515/.; Holland, parts of the exterior by way of relief. It will 
| be in the Geometric style, and will consist of a 

Openshaw (Lancashire).— A new Wesleyan ‘nave and transepts. It is in contemplation, at 
Methodist chapel has been opened for divine @ fature time, to add a school-house to the 
worship in Openshaw. The edifice occupies a | Chapel, at a probable cost of 4001. ; but until 
plot of land abutting upon a side street off Grey | this be done, the two transepts, with the inter- 
Mare-lane in the Ashton-road, and has the ad- | vening space, will be appropriated to the use of 
vantage of a front and side approach. It con- the children connected with the Sunday-schools. 
sists of a chapel 56 feet in length, and 45 feet in| This portion of the chapel will be separated 
width, calculated to accommodate 610 persons ; | from the nave by a wooden screen, s0 con- 
and, at the rear, a school 54 feet in length, and | Structed that the whole of the interior will be 
25 feet in width, with class-rooms, two vestries, | 2vailable, when required, for devotional or other 
and achapel-keeper’s house. The chapel proper | Purposes. The nave, which for the present is to 
is designed in the Anglo-Italian style. The | be used as the chapel, will accommodate 240 
works have been carried out by Messrs. Warbur- | persons. The dimensions within the walls are 
ton, Brothers, builders, of Harpurhey, under the | 64 feet by 29 feet. Suitable vestry and other 
superintendence of the architects, Messrs. Hayley | 4ccommodation will be provided at the rear. The 
& Son, of Manchester. The cost, exclusive of | building will be lighted by traceried windows of 
lighting and warming, but inclusive of boundary | Gothic pattern. The roof will be of stained 
wall, &c., is about 2,6001. | open timbered work. There will be no galleries. 

Plymouth.—The foundation-stone of the new | Mr. H. Fuller, of Manchester, is the architect ; 
Wesleyan chapel, to be erected in King-street, | and Mr. G. Bardsley, of Cheadle, the contractor. 
has been laid in the presence of a very large | The sum mentioned as the estimated cost of the 
concourse of persons interested in the p 88 | building will include the expenses of heating 
of Wesleyan Methodism. The site of the chapel | and lighting. 








being in two ee seer na = — division | is at the junction of King and Tracey streets ; 
illustrating the Baptism o ur Saviour, and | and the piece of ground on which it will stand is 
the Last Supper. This has been erected as a | 225 feet in depth by 74 feet in width, and cost SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

monument to the memory of Capt. John Taylor,|1,7001. The building will be in the Italian | Westbromwich (Staffordshire). — The Oldbury 
R.N., and his wife, father and mother of the | style, with stone frontages in King-street and National Schools, Oldbury, the chief stone of 
Rev. F. J. Taylor, who has held the office of | Tracey-street, and is intended to seat 1,600 | which was laid on the 3rd of November, 1863, 
curate, at Hove, for twelve years. The other people. The architect is Mr. J. Forster; and by Lord Lyttelton, were formally opened on the 
divisions are presented by subscriptions. The | the contract for the erection has been taken by | lst of June by the Bishop of Worcester. The 
division to the right of the centre one contains Messrs. Call & Pethick, at the sum of 5,000I. buildings comprise a schoolroom, 72 feet long by 
the sacramental injunctions, “This is my body,| Llanymynech.—The foundation stone of a new | 32 feet wide, for boys, with a class-room, 18 feet 


which is given for you,” and “This cup is the | 
New Testament of my blood, which is shed for | 
you.” Directly opposite the pulpit, at the other | 
extreme end of the church, is erected a gallery, 
capable of accommodating about 100 persons, | 
in which is placed temporarily a small organ. 
The total length of the church is 120 feet, and 
the breadth of the nave is 25 feet, and of the | 
aisle 15 feet. The interior of the church, in its 
unpretending character, is only in harmony with 
the exterior, which is without architectural pre- 
tensions. Bricks are used in the facade, with a 
moderate admixture of Bath stone. A tower 
and spire enter into the design when completely 
carried out; but this portion of the edifice awaits 
the collection of the necessary funds. The plans 
were furnished by Mr. Woodman, of Brighton, 
architect, and the church was built by Mr. Cane, 
of Brighton. The site is on a piece of land 
slightly elevated, at the top of Medina-villas. 
Gloucester.—Some months the ancient 
stained glass of the clerestory of the south tran- 
sept of the cathedral was removed, pre 
to its being cleaned and re-arranged, by Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham. It has now been 
replaced, the stonework of the windows having 
qn the interval also been repaired. The upper 
ights are filled with a design representing the 





1 


Presbyterian chapel has been laid here, in the by 16 feet ; a schoolroom, 50 feet long by 18 feet 
presence of a large concourse of spectators from | wide, for girls, with a class-room, 18 feet by 


the immediate neighbourhood, and from Oswes- 
try, Welshpool, and other parts of the Principa- 
lity. The building is to be Gothic, and without 


{much ornament. At one angle will stand a 


turret, with a slated spire, rising to the height 
of 45 feet. The building is to be constructed of 
Sweeney stone, with red bands ‘and arches, and 
Bath stone dressings. Its size internally is to 
be 36 feet by 27 feet, and it will contain accom- 
modation for 175 persons. Mr. Whiston, of 
Wolverhampton, builder, has contracted to exe- 
ente the works for the sum of 338/.; and the 
architect is Mr. W. H. Spaull, of Oswestry; being 
the same builder and architect as for the Oswes- 
try Public Hall. 

Knutsford (Cheshire).—The foundation-stone of 
a new Wesleyan chapel and schools has been laid 
here. The site is adjoining the savings-bank in 
Princess-street. The style will be Early English ; | 


14 feet ; and an infants’ school, 42 feet long by 
22 feet wide, with a class-room, 21 feet 9 inches 
by 16 feet. The style is an adaptation of Early 
English Gothic. The ends of the boys’ and the 
infants’ schools facing John-street are carried up 
as gables, and a large wheel-window and two 
three-light windows inserted in the former, and 
a lofty lancet-pointed three-light window in the 
latter. The flank of the boys’ school is also 
broken up by a gable containing a rose-window 
with two three-light windows beneath. The 
side of the girls’ school has two smaller gables, 
with a three-light window ineach. The entrance 
to the boys’ school is surmounted by a bell- 
turret. The walls are built of red bricks, with 
blue bricks for the plinths and ornamental work 
in the strings, arches, and labels. The principal 
windows and other chief features of an orna- 
mental character are worked in Bath stone. 





the front faced with white Alderley stone, in| The roofs are high pitched, and are covered with 
random courses, and the dressings of red Alder- | red and blue tiles in patterns, surmounted by an 


ley stone. The plan is a parallelogram, 63 feet | 
by 37 feet, with ministers’ and deacons’ vestries | 
behind. The chapel will be divided into nave 

and two aisles by pillars of wood, supporting a| 
clerestory above, from whence most of the light | 


ornamental ridge crest. The main timbers are 
visible from the inside, and wrought, stained, 
and varnished. The architect was Mr. E. 
Holmes, of Birmingham ; and the builder, Mr. J. 
Harley, of Smethwick. 
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GAS. 


THE Rugby Gas Company’s directors propose 
a dividend for the year on shares of the different 
classes amounting to 15 per cent., and that 200!. 
stock be added to the reserve fund; also that 
the price of gas be reduced to private consumers 
from 4s. 7d. to 4s. 2d. per thousand feet, with a 
discount of 5 per cent. for payment within a 
month from quarter-day ; that the price for 





lighting the public lamps after September next 
be reduced from 58s. to 54s.; and that the price | 
of gas to the railway companies be reduced from | 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. per thousand feet. 

The Hinckly Gas Company have resolved that 
the price of their gas be reduced to the public 10d. | 
per thousand; the net price to be 5s. 10d. in-| 
stead of 6s. 8d.,as before. If the consumption | 
increases, a still further reduction may be anti- | 
cipated. 

The South Shields Gas Directors have laid 
the foundation stone of a new retort-house, | 
which, with other extensive improvements, will 
be carried out upon the works in Waterloo Vale, 
in that town. The new works will occupy double | 
the area of the old ones, and in consequence of 
the improvements, a number of old tenements 
will be demolished, and the lower end of St. 
Hilda’s-lane will be closed up. 

The Hawick Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent. on their paid-up stock, , 
and have resolved that the price of gas be re- 
duced from 6s. 5}d. to 6s. 3d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

In the journal of the Society of Arts, Mr. C. 
Tomlinson calls attention to the attempt of a 
M. Payen, well known as a writer on technologi- 
cal subjects, to claim for a Frenchman, of the 
name of Philippe Lebon, the discovery of the | 
way to manfacture gas for lighting, from wood 
and coal, towards the close of last century. “ It 
was not till ten years later,” continues M. Payen, 
“that is to say, twenty-six years after the primi- 
tive invention by Lebon, that Murdoch succeeded 
in lighting up the factory of Boulton & Watt, at 
Soho.” After giving this word to Murdoch, 
continues Mr. Tomlinson, “ our author brings in 
a host of French names, who did all that was 
required in the production, purification, and dis- 
tribution of street gas. Now, all this is unfair, 
not singularly unfair, because it is unfortunately 
the usual mode of treating such subjects adopted 
by French writers. Every one at all acquainted 
with the literature of the subject knows that in 
1667 Mr. Shirley described, before the Royal 
Society, a burning spring at Wigan, in Lan- 
cashire, and traced the origin of the gas to the. 
beds of coal beneath: he also pointed out that 
the same kind of gas might be procured by the | 
combustion of coal. In 1739 we have a letter | 
printed (Phil. Trans.), but written to Boyle, who | 
died in 1691, and, of course, written before his | 
death, in which the method of procuring gas | 


master of the Leeds School of Art, Mr. Smith 
wrote a full report of what he had seen, and 
what he thought, and duly forwarded it, expect- 
ing it would be published. Finding, however, 
that the Department declined to do so, he has 
published it himself, with an angry prefatory 
letter addressed to Sir Stafford Northcote, chair- 
man of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry 
into the Condition and Management of Schools of 
Art. 

In his report the writer states his conviction 
that we have little to fear from any future 
artistic competition with the French. “The 
artistic instruction given to the French,” he 
says,— 

** As judged of by the vast majority of the works in the 
Palais z V'Industrie, is child’s play in comparison with 
the art education obtainable in England in schools of art ; 
so that, unless schools of art become extinct in England, 
and are invented in France, we need not fear any future 
artistic competition in our industrial arts, or in design 
applied to manufacturing purposes.” 


Elsewhere he says, a comparison of the 
English and French systems of art-education is 
overwhelmingly in favour of the former. 


‘J should consider it nothing less than calamitous if 
any serious modification of our English system were 
made, with a desire of assimilating it to the French ; for if 
this were done, instead of advancing steadily, as we have 
done for the last twelve years, we should be retrograding. 
This view of the subject is, however, perfectly consistent 
with our adoption of that which is excellent in the systems 
of individual schools, and incorporating it with our own 
ave ; and I submit to the favourable consideration of 
the Department the advisability of a further examination 
by a few competent masters, of the management an 
discipline of some of the schools mentioned favourably in 
this report ; the information to be sought for in the class- 
rooms of the schools themselves; and in the close obser- 
vation of the methods of study adopted by the best schools. 


_More good would result from such an examination by 


practical men, who have from experience the knowled 
of where real difficulties lie in our system, than from the 
criticism of all the exhibitions in the world. 

My own opinion, derived from observations on the 
subject, extending over many years, is, that ren our 

stem of art-education is still imperfect, it is yet by far 
the best plan of art-education in existence; and that the 
difficulties which arise in its working are not the result of 
the system, so much asthe want of true educational ability 
in the men who work the system. More schools of art 
are shut up by the masters than by the rules of the Science 
and Art Department; and this is the case, not from any 
unwillingness to perform their duties as art masters b 
the masters themselves, but because, by education an 
their own tastes and inclinations, many men who can take 
certificates are radically unfitted to become education- 
alists.”’ 


In respect of instruction in science, however, he 
considers the French doing much better than we 
are. The French, he says, have inaugurated a 
system of mechanical drawing incomparably 
superior, in a practical sense, to that which exists 
in England; and he mentions, as what he con- 
siders a humiliating fact, that the School of 
Art at Leeds has to procure its educational ex- 
amples of machinery from Paris. 





VARIORUM. 
‘Church Restoration: What is it? Whence 


to the builders of homes with hands.——* The 
Fractional Family ; being the first part of Spirit. 
mathematics-matter. By Arthur Young. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. .’ This is a thoughtful 
book, with rather an odd and uncouth title. 
The “spirit-mathematics-matter” is an unwieldy 
word which relates to the fundamental principles 
of the universe, of which the book treats; but 
the “fractional family” relates to the very 
natural habit of the world to associate in small 
families, according to closeness of relationship. 
This social arrangement the author reprobates ; 
and he would wish to substitute “the integral 
family,” thus making all the world akin; but 
we suspect something must be done first of all 
to overturn the self-asserting principle, ere man- 
kind will ever consent to live in communities 
such as Mr. Young and others contemplate. The 
Christian apostles did live in common; but it 
was under the direct and sanctifying influence of 
the Holy Ghost that their selfish propensities 
were subdued, and their passional and mental 
nature adapted to such a state of social commu- 
nion. The case of monks and nuns is not exactly 
to the point, even though spiritual influences be 
admitted to have “mortified the lusts of the 
flesh” in such cases; because what is con- 
templated by such social reformers as Robert 
Owen and Mr. Young is not exactly the ascetic 
life, but “ integral families ” of men, women, and 
children, in the full exercise of all their faculties. 
Mr. Young’s volume contains some curious 
symbolical diagrams, showing “the path of 
destiny,” and embodying his thoughts in general 
on the subjects regarding which he writes; but 
their meaning and value require thought to 
make out; and, after all, we fear their specula- 
tive drift leads to no very definite practical 
'result.’ There is no little thought, as we have 
said, however, displayed in the work, which is 
curious and amusing, if not very instructive. 
One certainly highly practical result the author 
| has in view, could he only establish his “ integral 
| family ” arrangement,—that is, the sanitary im- 
| provement of the “ homes” of the people; but it 
must be remembered that these homes are not 
such at all as are now inhabited, each, merely by 
a single family, of father, mother, children, and 
servants, but a much more wholesale affair, 
| seemingly such as Owen originated, and more 
| especially such as a body called the Christian 
| Socialists once, we remember, spoke of establish- 
‘ing, in the form of model agricultural and manu- 
| facturing villages. ‘“ What is wanted,” says Mr. 
| Young, “is an architectural system which shall 
| permit of a thorough co-ordination of sexes and 
| ages, and occupations, and on such a scale as to 
| permit of all the most improved appliances of 
science and art;—and such distributive order, 
| model fractional houses [such as the model 
| lodging-houses], of whatever description, can 
|mever combine sufficiently with economy of 
'means.”———-A new edition has been published 








rom the distillation of coal is described. Dr. | ig it ? Rivingtons, London and Oxford.” This | by Mr. Tegg of poor Albert Smith’s amusing and 


Hales, in his work on ‘ Vegetable Statics,’ pub- | jg @ good little tract, by the author of “Thoughts | 
lished in 1726, states that he obtained 180 cubic | 9) Churches and Churchyards.” The following | 


inches of gas, weighing 51 grains, by distilling | extract will show the nature of it:—“The Bishop 
158 grains of Newcastle coal. ‘This result,’ |of Lincoln’s words are weighty. ‘It was a mark 
says Mr. Hughes in his ‘ Treatise on Gas-works, |of a languid and dwarfed Christianity when 
‘which is rather more than 8,500 cubic feet per Churchmen adorned their houses with all the 
ton, agrees very nearly with the production of jyxuries which wealth could provide, and allowed 
gas actually realised from Newcastle coal at the the House of God to remain uncared for and 
present day.” In 1733, Sir James Lowther neglected’ ...... If the love of high art 
described | (Phil. Trans.), the inflammable air of advances as it has done of late, and with it an 
a coal-mine near Whitehaven; and, in 1765, ® appreciation of what is beautiful, we may again 
proposal was made to the magistrates of White- | ere very long have a coloured architecture ; and 
haven to convey this gas through pipes to light | if we are to have it, painting must, we suppose, 
the streets of the town; and the proposer, Mr. be the chief means of effecting it, whether of 
Spedding, proved the practicability of the idea | figures in fresco, or in the far simpler forms of 
by conveying the gas into his own office, which , diaper, together with various coloured marbles 
he illuminated by its means. . +> = While |and bricks, now freely used. It is thought that 
M. Lebon was engaged in a series of dangerous | oyr ancient churches, though, so far as we know, 
failures, Murdoch had completed his invention | not warmed, yet were painted, as witness that 
so far as to apply it safely to the purposes of most perfect specimen of ancient colouring in 
illamination. ; ;the monument of Bishop John de Sheppéy, in 
| Rochester Cathedral. .The effect of colour may 
| now be unt in perfection in es epee in rich 

. | glass an iden diaper, relieved by neutral tints, 
Boo hs Beceibed. cesgandiaa’ and Purbeck marble, as aloo in the re- 
stored sculptures in the beautiful chapter-house 
at Salisbury, in the magnificent choir-screen at 
Hereford, and in a tomb lately erected from 
designs by Mr. Blomfield, to the memory of 
Bishop Pearson, in Chester Cathedral,.’”’—— 
“Homes without Hands. . By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S.. Part VI. . Longman & Co.” 
This account of the habitations cénstructed by 
various animals continués to sustain its cha- 
racter as an interesting and instructive work. 
The part under notice relates chiefly. to wood- 
boring insects, a subject of practical importance 











Report on the Works of Pupils in the French 
Schools of Design, recently exhibited in the 
Palais de V Industrie, Paris. By WaLvER SaitH, 
Head Master of Leeds School of Art. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1864. 

THE writer of this pamphlet is one of the Art- 

Masters who were appointed by the Science and 

Art Department to visit, in 1863, the Paris 

Exhibition of the works of pupils in the French 

Schools of Design, and to report on them under 

certain headings. Returning to his duties, as 





acute “ Adventures of Christopher Tadpole,” the 
| best of his works. It contains the original 
capital illustrations by Mr. John Leech_——The 
“ Autographic Mirror,” now advanced to No. 9, 
maintains its interest; and will form, when 
completed, a remarkable and interesting work. 








Miscellanea. 


Moscow To BE LIGHTED WITH Gas.—It is stated 
that a concession for lighting the city of Moscow 
with gas has been granted to a party of English- 
men, most of whom are directors in the London 
gas companies. Several foreign houses and 
bankers competed for this privilege. 


Fever aT OWLERTON, SHEFYIELD.—A report 
having prevailed that fever had broken out at 
Owlerton in consequence of the place being 
choked up with stagnant mud from the inunda- 
tion, this was contradicted by the statement that 
only clean sand and gravel had been swept into 
the cellars; but that it was being cleared out. 
It seems, however, that this was incorrect, and 
that the fever has broken out at Owlerton, partly 
on account of the collection of mud, and partly 
from the consequent defilement of the water- 
supply, from the wells in the neighbourhood. 
There are now fifty-six cases of fever in the vil- 
lage. It is hoped, however, that the precautions 
now taken, by a new water-supply, by clearing 


the drains, and by the free use of disinfectants, 
may prevent further mischief. The cleansing of 
the houses has involved enormous labour at the 
cost of the Sanitary Committee. 
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Corrrr.—The price of copper has been re- 
duced 5l. per ton, making present wholesale 
prices of tough cake 931. per ton, and best 
selected 961. 

RELICS AND RoMAN REMAINS IN A CHURCH.— 
Bowes Church (county of Durham) is at present 
undergoing restoration, and many interesting | 
relics have come to light. Several floriated | 
crosses, built into the walls, have been disen- 
tombed; and fragments of Roman pottery and 
stonework (doubtless from the adjacent camp) 
have been discovered in the foundation. 


Rattway Trarric Rerurns.—The traffic re- 
ceipts of railways in the United Kingdom 
amounted, for the week ending the 4th of June, 
on 11,207 miles, to 628,806l., and for the corre- | 
sponding week of last year, on 10,809 miles, to | 
571,0251., showing an increase of 398 miles, and | 
of 57,7811. in the receipts. For the week ending | 
the 11th of June, they amounted, on 11,242) 
miles, to 636,6671., and for the corresponding | 
week of last year, on 10,809 miles, to 561,4871., 
showing an increase of 433 miles, and of 75,1801. 
in the receipts. 

RESTORATION OF Gop’s House CHAPEL, WI. | 
KLE-STREET, SOUTHAMPTON.—This building having 
undergone a thorough renovation, French Pro- 
testant worship has been resumed therein. The 
building is vested in the hands of four trustees, 
under a scheme agreed upon by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. There are stalls for the accommodation 
of the four brethren and four sisters of the hos- 
pital. The other part of the church is fitted up 
with movable seats. 


Society or Arts’ Prizes.—H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort’s prize of twenty-five guineas has been 
awarded to John Allan, 25, of the Glasgow 
Athenzeum, assistant surveyor, who obtained the 
following first-class certificates :—1861. Logic— 
first-class certificate, with first prize. 1862. 
English history—first-class certificate, with first 
prize; English literature —first-class certificate, 
with second prize. 1863. Arithmetic—first-class 
certificate, with first prize; book-keeping—first- 
class certificate, with first prize; geography— 
first-class certificate, with second prize. 1864. 
Magnetism, electricity, and heat — first-class 
certificate, with second prize; domestic economy 
—first-class certificate, with first prize ; animal 
physiology—first-class certificate, with second 
prize. [Well done, John Allan!| In practical 
mechanics—first prize, 51. to David Bruce, 18, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Mechanics’ Institution, engi- 
neer ; second prize, 3/., Henry Logan, 23, Wake- 
field Mechanics’ Institution, ironfounder. In 
free-hand drawing—first prize, 5l., Henry Hill, 
33, Messrs. Chance’s Library, Smethwick, de- 
signer; second prize, 3l., John Dingwall, 28, 
Popular Evening Classes, Andersonian University, 
Glasgow, ornamental draughtsman. In mecha- 
nical drawing—first prize, 5/., Thomas Edwards, 
19, Oldham Science School, mechanic ; second 
prize, 3l., Thomas Wood, 30, Oldham Science 
School, clerk. 





REMOVAL OF MeErropoLitaN TuRNPIKES.—On 
Monday morning workmen commenced the re- | 
moval of the toll-bars at Camden-town and other | 
places. The new Act, 26 & 27 Vic., cap. 78, will 
take effect immediately after twelve o’clock on | 
the night of Thursday next, the 30th instant, 
and abolishes on and from that time no less than 
eighty-one gates and bars ; frees fifty-one miles 
of road; and reduces the tolls in the country 
districts, Hounslow, Brentford, Ealing, Uxbridge, 
Harrow, Edgware, Tottenham, Enfield, Edmon- 
ton, Lee Bridge-road, &c., to 1d. for every horse | 
not drawing; 2d. every horse drawing; every | 
score of oxen, &c., 5d.; calves, sheep, &c., per | 
score, 2d. The gates and bars so to be re- 
moved on Ist July, 1864, are, —Fulham—Walham 
Green, Earl’s-court, and all gates and side-bars | 
in the district; Kensington—Hammersmith, | 
Notting-hill, and all gates and side-bars in| 
Kensington and Hammersmith ; Harrow-road— 
Kilburn, and all gates and side-bars ; Camden- 
town—King’s-road gate, High-street gate, Chalk- | 
farm gate, Haverstock-hill gate, and all gates) 
and side-bars; Camden-road—Brecknock gate, | 
and all gates and side-bars in Camden-road, &c. ; | 
Kentish-town—Gate in road, and all gates and | 
side-bars near, and at Gloucester-place, &c. ;| 
Holloway-road, and all gates and side-bars ; | 
Islington, and all gates and side-bars; Ball’s- | 
pond, and all gates and side-bars; Kingsland- | 
road—Cambridge-heath, Hackney, and all gates | 
and side-bars in Hackney, Clapton, and Stoke | 
Newington; Twickenham and Teddington—All | 
gates and bars; and the City-road gate, and all | 
gates and side-bars. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


+ 


EccLEsIoLoeicaL Society.—The annual gene- 
ral meeting was held in the South Kensington 
Museum, on Wednesday evening last, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope in the chair, when the Report was 
read, and a discussion on the arrangement of 
Town Churches took place. We are obliged to 
postpone our report of the proceedings. 





RECREATION Grovunps aT Boiton.—The town | 
council have given an instruction to their finance | 
and general purposes committee to purchase the 
vacant land adjoining the recreation ground in 
Lever-street, Bolton-moor, that it may be fitted 
up for the physical training of the young of both | 
sexes. The recreation “ground referred to is 
rather more than 3} acres in extent ; was pre-| 
sented by Alderman R. Heywood to the borough | 
for recreative purposes in December, 1862; and 
has been planted and laid out by the corpora- | 
tion. The price required for “the adjoining 
land” is 14d. per yard; and, taking the exten- | 
sion at rather more than 3} acres, the outlay, | 
with the chief rent capitalised, will be about | 


2,1001. 


Avpersnotr InpustriaAL Exutprrion. — The | 
Camp Industrial Exhibition will be opened at | 
the Clubhouse on the 29th instant, by the Duke 
of Cambridge. The articles to be exhibited will 
be divided into two classes,—first, those invented | 
or made by officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, now quartered at Aldershott, or by 
their wives and children ; and, second, of articles 
collected by officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, now quartered at Aldershott, or by 
their wives and children (bond fide their own 
property), during the course of their service in 
various parts of the world. The exhibition will 
be open until the 14th of July (Sundays ex- 
cepted) ; and the sum received for admission at 
the doors will go to defray general expenses ; 
any surplus to be divided among committees of 
regiments and corps exhibiting. 


THE WorkKING CLASSES AND THE METROPOLI- 
TAN RarLway.—Since the underground line was 
opened on the 10th of January of last year, it has 
conveyed: about fourteen millions of persons. Of 
these, more than sixty per cent. have been of the 
third or lowest class of passengers. The com- 
pany have recently run special trains for work- 
men, so as to enable them to get to their work 
before six o’clock in the morning, the fare for the 
double journey being 3d. By means of these 
trains the labourer may live out in the open dis- 
tricts about Paddington, and go daily to and from 
his work in the City for 1s. 6d. weekly ; and it is 


| said that when the company’s extension is open 


to Finsbury, they propose to increase the num- 
ber, and to reduce the payment to 1s. weekly. 
Very shortly the line will be placed in direct 
communication with the Crystal Palace, and 
cheap trains will be run for behoof of the work- 
ing classes. The opening of the Hammersmith 
line in connexion with the Metropoliton, which 
took place on 13th June, will enable the public 
to avail themselves, at low fares, of the opportu- | 
nity of being landed in half an hour in the plea- | 
sant open country in that neighbourhood. 


New Race-stanp, NEwcASTLeE-on-TyNne. — An 
additional stand has been erected on the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne race-course. The design was 
supplied by Mr. J. E. Watson, of that town, archi- 
tect. The structure is 50 feet long by.20 feet 
wide. It is supported by stout metal columns, 
having flanges and openings, through which the | 
longitudinal timbers pass the entire length, the | 
cross timbers resting on the same part of the | 
columns, the whole being firmly bolted together 
by screw bolts. The platform is of timber work, | 
properly framed, the couples being let in and | 
resting upon the metal columns, the intermediate | 
couples also being supported by struts. The 
front, back, and ends, as well as the centre 
columns, are strongly secured by cross braces. 
The railing round the top of the stand is also | 
braced, the tops of the metal columns being 
carried up the full length, and the top rail fixed | 
into them, by which firmness is given to that | 
part of the structure. Easy access is afforded to | 
the stand by a stair, 5 feet in width. The stand 
is estimated to accommodate about 600 persons. | 
Beneath the stand a roomy and commodious | 
weigh-house has been erected. Light is admitted | 
by windows looking into the stable-yard. At the | 
side next the light a long desk has been fitted | 
up for the use of the Press. The stand has been | 
erected by Mr. William Gibson, builder, New- 
castle. The metal pillars and iron work were | 
supplied by Mr. Walker, of the Percy Iron) 
Works. i 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FoR THE INDUSTRIOUS 
Ciasses.—A Joint-stock Company is about to be 
formed at Southampton, having a twofold object ; 
the first, that of building improved dwellings for 
the industrious classes on the Marsh estate, by 
which means the working man will obtain the 
advantages of residing near their work; the 


|second, that of enabling the corporation to 


borrow money on the ground-rents, and thus 
give them the means of fencing the parks with- 


out entailing any expense on the ratepayers. 


THE Davy Monument ror PENzANcCE.—The 
announcement of a donation of 1,000/. has led, 
as we have before mentioned, to the idea of 
giving this memorial a new form; and to 
this end a public meeting has just been held, 
at which Mr. Coulson gave an able and ex- 
tended memoir of Sir H. Davy, which is reported 
at length in the Cornish Telegraph; and reso- 
lutions were unanimously passed approving 
of the proposal to erect almshouses in combina- 
tion with a statue of Davy, and pledging the 


| meeting to promote the object in view. 


New Town-Hatt, Stratrorp.—The site pur- 
chased for the erection of a new town-hall and 
public offices at Stratford is situate at the corner 
of West-Ham-lane, in the Broadway. One por- 
tion of the land will be appropriated to the 
widening of the road at the corner of the lane; 
and on the other portion the town-hall will be 
erected with’ suitable public offices for the meet- 
ings of the various local boards, police-court, and 
other purposes. It is estimated that the cost of 
the land and erection of the hall will be about 
10,0001. ; but it is presumed the lettings of the 
hall and public offices will repay for the outlay. 


AccipENts.—A poor fellow employed as a 
painter on a house in Victoria-terrace, Victoria- 
road, has met with a fearful death by impale- 
ment, in falling from a ladder at one of the 
windows. A coron r’s jury have returned a 
verdict of accidental death. At Hastings, a 
carpenter, at work on one of the new houses in 
Warrior-square, was at a window on the second 
floor, and placed his foot on an iron bracket, 
which was intended as one of the supports to the 
verandah. The ironwork, not being properly 
fixed, gave way beneath his weight, and he fell 
into the area beneath, a distance of about 30 
feet. He sustained some severe contusions but 
fortunately no bones were broken. Three 
deaths have occurred at Liskeard, in Cornwall, 
from the falling of a wall of the old post-office, 
which was being taken down: verdict, acciden- 
tal death. 


Parintines BY Mr. Hotman Hunr.—The life- 
size Girl of Ghizeh, which, under the title of 
“The After-glow in Egypt,’ Mr. Holman is ex- 
hibiting, with other pictures, in Hanover-street, 
is a remarkably fine piece of depiction. She 
stands in the evening on the banks of the Nile, 
bearing corn and a water-vessel, and with a flock 
of Barbary pigeons gathering about her. It is 
painted with wonderful brilliancy and power. A 
second picture by the same artist represents 
“London Bridge on the Night of the Marriage of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales.” ‘The flags 
and other decorations of the bridge preponderate 
overmuch at the first glance, but quiet examina- 
tion soon brings into view a whole world of faces, 
incidents, and thoughts. The two works serve 
to show the artist’s power alike over large and 
small. We hear with much satisfaction that Mr. 
Hunt has undertaken to paint, probably in water- 
glass, a series of subjects from the history of St, 
Michael the Archangel, in the church et Cam- 
bridge dedicated to that saint. Subscriptions 
are being raised for the purpose. 








APPLICATION OF A KNOWN INSTRUMENT TO A 
NEW Pvurpose.—The plaintiff in the case of 
Horton v. Mabon had obtained letters patent for 
an alleged new invention for the improvement 
of telescopic gasholders. The improvement con- 
sisted, among other things, in the application of 
a double angle-iron cup or trough, filled with 
water to the points of contact between the 
respective cylinders of the gasometer, by which 
the escape of gas was prevented. Such a user 
of the double-angle cup was new as regards gas- 
ometers, but was well known, and had been 
commonly used for other purposes. In this 
action for infringement in making gasometers 
with the double-angle cup, the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber (affirming the decision of the 
Common Pleas), held that this was merely the 
application of a well-known instrument to an 
analogous purpose ; that it was not a new inven- 
tion; and, therefore, not the subject of a patent, 
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“Fish PrREsErvinG.”—To satisfy a large num- | 


A LrrrLe INsiGHut AS TO THE Macnetic Force. 


ber of Mr. Grove’s customers, we step out of our At the Royal Institution, the other evening, 
way to say that it is not his yard that was re- | Professor Tyndall gave “A Magnetic Experi- 
ferred to by a correspondent in our last. ment,” in course of which he demonstrated that 
Suirtey Waterworks.—In consequence of the | » om a of iron ve pen elongated, om 
increased demand for water in Shipley, Saltaire, j Soatianed, at She moment <f magmas, se 
end Winlhill, the Shipley Local. Board have de- |"#°_ Showed, ‘thet when rapitiy. dntermiiting 
, | currents of electricity were sent through the wire, 


termined to extend their works by forming an 
additional reservoir for the storage of water at 
Baildon Bank Top. Its capacity will be ten 
million gallons. Formed of masonry, backed 
with puddle and an earthen embankment, it 
will constitute one of the largest reservoirs of 
the kind in the country. Tenders have been 
obtained, and the works are about to be carried 
out by Messrs. Ives & Son, contractors, of Shipley ; 
Mr. McLandsborough, C.E., of Bradford, being 
the engineer. 


VeENDoR AND PurcHASER.—The case of Moxey 


a humming sound was distinctly heard in the 
iron bar, occasioned, as he conceived, by the 
momentary changes among the particles of iron 
as the magnetic power was imparted and lost. 
The lengthening of the bar was shown to the 
sight by help of a lever acting on a small mirror 
and a ray of light, so as to show very minute 
changes in the length of the iron bar. Dr. Tyn- 
dall accounted for the lengthening by the 
hypothesis that the particles of iron tend to 
arrange themselves in the direction of the 
current, which passes lengthwise through the 














v. Bigwood, in the House of Lords, was where a|iron bar. This reminds one, we may here 
purchaser, after an inspection of some property, | Observe, of the expansion of water while freezing 
had entered into a contract under a mistake | under the influence of the usually contractile 
that a piece of ground was to form part of the | force of cold, and is not, therefore, inconsistent 
conveyance, and the mistake was not attributa- | with the attractive nature of the magnetic force. 
ble to any neglect on his part, but was in some | In further illustration of the experiment, that of 
degree occasioned by statements of the vendor | the arrangement of loose particles of oxide of 
in answer to inquiries as to boundaries. It was | iron suspended in water was exhibited, showing 
held, under these circumstances, that the pur- that, when magnetized, the opacity arising from 
chaser (the defendant) having acted under a confusion was replaced by translucency from the 





mistake, it would be inequitable to enforce | magnetic arrangement of the particles in lines. 
specific performance of the contract against him, May not this shed a light on translucency and | 
The case was heard upon an appeal from a transparency in general, as of crystals and glass ? | 
decision of the present Lord Chancellor, reversing Scares ee 
a decree of Vice-Chancellor Stuart, whereby his | THE GovERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL.—We are | 

. glad, for the sake of the poorer classes, to have | 


hencer hed demeed epesific paieumanes. |now to note that this Bil hes been read « third | 


THE Merric System.—By the permission of time in the House of Commons, and passed. On| 
the president and officers of the Royal Society,the the motion for passing the Bill, Mr. Gladstone | 
platinum metre which was obtained by the Royal stated that dividends would be paid wherever | 
Society, in pursuance of a resolution of the House | annuities might be purchased ; and that a man | 
of Commons, of March 15, 1816, and brought over | who purchased an annuity and insured his life 
by M. Arago from the AcaCemy of Sciences in | under this Bill would not be held to have opened | 
France, for the purpose of a comparison of thea second account in the sense of the Savings | 
French and English standards of length, was Bank Act. Assurances to be created under the 
shown on Saturday, at Burlington House, to a Bill will be a property transferable at law. He 
number of gentlemen who take an interest in | had no doubt that the competition of the Govern- 
the question of its adoption as the standard of ment would be highly useful to existing friendly 
the metric system of measures and weights pro- | societies : the operation of the measure would be 
posed to be introduced in this country under) much more to extend the total area than to 
Mr. W. Ewart’s Permisive Bill. On the table | diminish the field now occupied by such institu- 
were sets of weights and measures, books on the | tions. 
subject, &c.; and Mr. J. Yates gave a short | 


; — Varww 
account of the platinum metre, and entered into |  ertneticteng “ana ge WA 0 ee 
a history of our standard measures. - 4 j 2 


| usual, on Monday next, the 27th inst., at 7-30 
Sate or THE ARBORETUM, Worcrsrer.—|P-m. Subject, “ Mechanics,” by Mr. J. E. Ed- 

The premises belonging to the Worcester Plea- | ™meston, jun. The subject for the Monday fol- 

sure-grounds Company have been sold for 9,5001. lowing will be “Valuations,” by Mr. J. W. 

‘The property consists of 14a. Ir. 2p. of freehold Penfold. 

land, free from land-tax, near to the centre of | 

the city, and without restriction as to building | 

thereon or otherwise. The directors did not | TENDERS. 

attribute their losses to a want of public patron- are - : 

age or attendance, but to the fact of their be- 7D" Rawson aly Suninine sec Pt By iRichd. 

ginning with insufficient capital. The auctioneer Roberts and Mr. Poland :— 











stated also that the property contained 69,030 | —* Baintey ...........-r0000 “— 4 4 
‘ 1 poy sto et ‘i <aetannmcie nent menre ena yf 
square yards, and estimating the price at 2s. 6d. Serivener & White.................. 11,550 0 0 
a yard, that would bring 8,6281. for the land only, | Wood, Brothers ...............:00004 11,1938 0 0 
to say nothing of buildings, trees, shrubs, flowers, | ~~ sag Martin sspcnigignis — : ; 
&e. The whole was el to the canal, to | Dearsicy Per reer rit ttt te eee eed 10,769 0 0 
the railway stations and the centre of the city, | Seep ae jmp : ° 
and there was no restriction on it. The biddings | WIND .--cccntoresrevessursoanss ~~ 
commenced at 7,001, and gradually rose till,  Sharpinton & Coles ewe, 1010 0 0 
Mr. Laslett offered 9,5001., at which price the | Hill & Keddell .........00000:- . 10,166 0 0 
property was sold. j nme Sonsbulisnes vousoeseseaudere eae ° ; 
} manned 0k >< ccrnrsnsinttinnersin SN 
Sovrnameton CasTLe Walt, — Among the! Maeers (accepted)...........:..000» 10,130 0 0 
reasons why the corporation should vote a sum) = Berry & Sadao 2007 ass 80 


of money towards the purchase of the South- | 
ampton castle wall, says a correspondent of the 


Hampshire Independent, should be noted that | 4 4 vertensiioe. “. ibe engereat onewedts of oe 
. : | south side o oc ure erts. r, Arthur W. 
there is no equal portion of the town walls of so Blomfield, architect ges : 
e: 











much importance as this especial part, as this is eee isiepiisbooipeabinl £639 0 0 
the only fragment left of the castle wall which We IIE DOM: sesso ntnsnossninentgornvens 622 0 0 
enables the student to trace the distinctive fea- —— Sates: ata NaS! oa. ae 
xu of the No costieah cit tains, WOME svisiesdssvccxcsausSesokccsistinesd 

he corporation, which has improperly suffered ia , . . 
the castle walls to fall into private hands, are | wharf Tooley-strect, for Messrs, Nash, Hicks, & Nash 
the — proper pons of such walls, as a | Mr. P Brosine, arhitent — iis 
party private gen emen cannot permanently arter Dh. cucnepnncceagosococssncocs 9 
keep possession for the town of such relics, and) = Newman fait. sme 0 0 
it is somewhat unjust to tax the liberality of a DIE 5s ichsciaudinslbinsvinitchansiies L901 0 0 
few for what is equally for the benefit of all. | BIN isc inhics sie cenrsoeinchekcciaiinaed 1,896 0 0 


Moreover, as the ground is of some value on | 
which the castle wall stands, as well as the wall | For new sewers, Bermondsey. Mr, George Elkington, 
iteelf, the corporation have their money’s worth | *rveyor :— 


For new spinning-mill and engine-house, for Messrs. 
John & Edwin Wright, Universe Works, Millwall, Mr. 
F, T, Dollman, architect :— 





Jacobs 00 
Wood 0 0 
BNNs sicis clits 6s sanninalenbcndiesinenns 00 
Pritchard 0 0 
Coleman 00 
Salt ....... 00 
Conder 00 
Johnston 00 
Macey 0 0 





For the erection of Sunday schools adjoining the Inde- 
dent c Sean, Mr. Ghenae Gibbons, 





architect :— 4 “ 


UNE a cevcssnksssdncusishpearencinkiss £460 0 0 
Franklin (accepted) ............005... 408 15 10 
PO isso aictrasndectinnincsanisenaionats 45 0 «0 





For decorative works at the Great Synagogue, Aldgate. 
Mr. N. 8. sou, architect :— _— 
an 











RON = sesiinaicnbhicsupiassiastioninnes £858 0 0 

2 00 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

For brasswork in the ogue :— 

Hart & Son — .. £310 0 
Hulett........ . re 0 
Forrest 0 





For an Independent Church at Melbourne, Cambridge- 
shire. Mr. R .H. Moon, architect ;— 


GUNN: crnsoannthaninnpramourdarabianas £3,068 7 0 
IDs aninnsnnsncesinenidscesons 3,015 0 0 

NE ding nbainadausianbnceocsis sdabans 2 0 0 
Martin & Simms ..................... 2,785 0 0 
ES SD See 2,650 0 0 
Waters & Saintey .................. 2,450 0 0 





For the restoration of the church, chancel, and tower 
of Hoby, Leicestershire. Mr. E. Christian, architect. 
Quantities not supplied :— 

RNG © i cencsitvaveccescideesscceacce £1,300 0 0 


For the restoration of the tower included in the 
above :— 


MIE Sis sanite <issspadisavacicsescov £265 0 0 
aa PCM eee emo rere 24 00 
2 ERE SE RI aE 37 0 0 





For a carved sarcophagus, including concrete brick- 
work, cast-iron fence to design, &c., to the memory of the 
late Mr. 8. T. Harris, Mr. Wm. Millican, architect, 
Leicester. Quantities supplied :— 

SPREE Senlemidtcoclenroneninipessorssesiae £64 0 0 
Fish 





For giestenes’s work to houses at Deptford. Mr. Thos, 








Dinwiddy, architect :— 
NE, © ccs scatshssfensathccsoaecsdunenb’ £320 0 0 
Dlightimgale ..........ss0rccsssaccsssecsee 257 0 0 
sapling acai dionpilbing kai 225 0 0 
Harvey (accepted) ................60008 164 0 0 
For erecting vestry-hall, St. Luke’s, Middlesex, Mr. 
W. Christie, architect ;— 
Bisho £9,507 10 0 
Jacobs 9,480 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 9,395 0 0 
Turner & Sons 9,368 0 0 
Wood, Brothers 9,353 0 0 
Hensha 9,279 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .. 9,242 0 0 
9,198 0 0 
Brass 8,969 0 0 
Anley 8,898 0 0 
SND Liss han oea teadiistacan borecesbackoracne 8,553 0 0 





For stable building, Howard-road, Stoke Newington, 
for Mr. Jordan. Mr. F, G, Widdows, architect :— 


Lewis ....... diviaiaissineialerbinesiepia £1,068 0 0 
NR aitinisacisiicbicidiieiadiidicecastahehbucisisrian 8388 0 0 
REREAD ROTTS 848 0 0 
og ORR Ree ae RE a 847 0 0 





For rebuilding No. 23, High-street, Gravesend, for the 
trustees of the estate of the late Mr. Thomas Millson. 
Mr. George Judge, jun., architect :— 


Allowed for 
old materials. 
Naylar & Son .........,.600 £1,170 0 0... 122 0 0 
* EE EOD 5 7 0 w 1210 0 
TO ineicciaisubin snaticincncind 00 16600 
Patman & Fotheringham 990 0 0 .,. 165 0 @ 
RRS eet 000 
BOROOD oii ccccscecsesessosue 5 0 0... 200 
I oi sisi acu’ nineivanenss 9100, 8B 090 
ONE, i oiiscctcnnscndonnce 912 00,.. Bb CO 
MUNN frictsrarncachnsnnpecesce 83 00, 18084 
Pink. 878 00 .. 1200 
800 0 0 ,. 6b 0 0 
770 0 0... 10 0 0 








For three houses at Hackney Wick, for Mr, John 
ee Mr, J. P. Rolfe, architect :— 


OAD susiispanepribsnaiditsasiitiksiiinonindok £1,846 0 0 
pS RRA pinbavlaniainenast 1,763 0 0 
Newman & Mant.,.s6....000.......5 1,78 0 0 
Adamson & Son ,..........68 jeantiess 1,717 0 0 





Accepted for New United Presbyterian Church, Mid- 
diesbrough-on-Tees, Mr. W. H. Blessley, architect :— 


Excavator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer’s Work. 





in the outlay. While spending money to bean- RESTORE EE AEDES £7,280 0 0 
tify the town in other ways, as at the bar gate} Kent Sioa 0. 
and parks, it would seem neglectful of the public, © —-- Redden «......-......sesesessrveeensner 5,834 0 0 
interest to let this interesting relic be wantonly | FREED, ~ovetornicerseersomnimperss ee oe 
deatroyed. . Hill & Keddeil (accepted) ...... 4,974 0.0 








Oliver & Johnson ...,..........000060. £590 6 9 
Mason's Work. 
Wee BOs isn stiiiisicciscndiideseiess 2 00 
a Joiner, Smith, and Ironfounder’s Work. 
| AT a oe eiiniionnne 865 0 
Slater's Work 
PO OEE ahsscsncuseritconnesonesensed 660 0 


Painter and Decorator's Work. 
WUE Co ccrenue, pat 7 0 
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For new schools at Mitcham, Surrey. Messrs. Wimble Te RRET CLOCK $, designed and 
& Taylor, architects :— constructed upon the most approved plans and » dof the very best 
Barnes workmanship and 

lowest possible ao Boge nn - for Cathodenic, 
Churches, Public Buildings, and Gen- 
tlemen’s Mansions, S:ables, &c., com- 
prising Turret Timepieces, Striking, 
Quarter, and Chime Clocks. Wina- 
dials made and fixed. Also Clock-dials 
4 adapted to the various orders of Archi- 


re. 
JOSEPH FAIRER, 

188, St. George-street, East, Lenden, 
By Special Appointment to the Queen 
and to his late Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, her Majesty’s War 
Department, &c. 

Maker “o the Great Clock of the Tower of London. 
Village Clock, price 40 guineas. 


eoocoooooscoso 
oeooooooosco 











For works at the Kent Lunatic Asylum, near Maid- 
stone. Mr. Martin Bulmer, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. G. Ruck :— 


Alterations | Water-tower, &c. 



























a . ie 8 — s ENT’S TURRET CLOCKS.—The atten- 
| pe | SOK. | wor nn of Pattie Relics, Gentlemen. and others, is onmpenttts 
£740 0 | suitable for STABLES, CHURCHES, and other Large Buildings, by 
| 659 0 | £670 0 the late E. J. DENT and F. DENT, Clock and Chronometer Makers to 
| 595 he the Queen and Conrort, and Makers of the GREAT CLOCK 
672 0 ish poten | HOUSES of PARLIAMEST, &e. Leen ie Clocks, ee 
618 0 — the hands of rr of” any size, from 1 foot to 30 feet. diameter, 
607 0 aes E. DENT & CO. 61, ND (adjoining Coutta’s Bank) ; and 
730 0 ae S4and 35, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
666 0 411 0 
629 14 
ie 530 0 MOREY « on ‘FREEHOLD wt ‘LEASE 
| | = = sore ARPS at on 
Bevington & Topham... snenian , iainee 493 0 
Rosser .......cceves Part SBA ee nar MnegrorTe a3 Set ee oe ee 
pO . EE. Garona, maar ee 485 © | and Leasehold Property for any term up to ten years. ortgages re- 
gL RS EC meme 483 6 | deemed, and the advance can be repaid by easy instalments. Fa- 
Sencelai gD .....,crcccess| sevens aieeeoror 476 0 — afforded F ges me to purchase the houses they occupy, and | 
oie Sees eeinien As ieee ‘ FD ei ee ey yt ne ae | 
SCN I SR? SSE or ant anaes ae 462 11 to oo extent for, or competition for an otvenas, on and no deduction | 
Butchard 430 0 from the loan. No p y foes. and forms of pro- | 


posal sent on receipt of a directed stamped en ‘envelope. 


« + 


SURVEYORY ASSISTANTS. 


WANTED, a first-class SURVEYOR and 


DEAUGHTSMAN.—Address, with reference and terms, to 
RICHARD HORSFALL, Surveyor, Waterhouse-street, Halifax.” 


ANTED immediately, a thoroughly com- 
petent eee ee ASSL ‘ANT, not under 30, who would 
accept a Temporary ENGAG EM ENT.—Send by letter r ouly, 
references, to ©. F.C. 70, Camberwell New-r.ad, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTAD 


ANTED, a first-class ASSISTANT, ina 
county town, to take charge of the Office during the principal’ 
absence. To a suitable and Py mg ae ified person the engage- 
ment would be permanent.— and 
jars, FF 0. Office of "Tho Baller” 


ANTED, a Steady Man as GLAZIER, 
Pd BR. A knowledge of doer gs! and painting. A cunstons 


ANTED, a com scr FOREMAN, to 

—— as a LARGE BUILDING 
in the < .— Address, stating salary, 
. Office of “ The Ba Builder. “ 


Wantep, by a Civil Engineer in the 


North, an wn competent to survey and level, mea 
sure and esti lly conversant with engi 
works. Age ti 30. mn Appticatvons in oie. —<es emolument 

expected, by t to be to 
R. T. + © Miller, Stationer, 6, Bridge-need, “Lambeth, 8. 


WANTED. a good ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN, for an Office in the country. One accus- 

temed to Gothic detail preferred — Address 

ences, B. H. K. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


WANTED, by an Architect, in town, a 


fally qualified and experienced ASSISTANT. Must be a 
superior draughtsman, with a knowledge of construction, and a taste 
for design, in the ——- style chiefly.— Address, stating former en- 
| gagements, age, and salary expected, to H. M. Architectural Galle- 

| Ties, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W. 














and where last employed, 

















, Stating terms and refer- 














“MESSRS. LAKE a HOPKINSON, 
RCHITECTS and CONSULTING 


SURVEYORS. 
Quantities of Artificers’ Work accurately taken. 
Office, No, 1, ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


ERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 


other DRAWINGS, 
MADE and COLOURED by po Advertiser, from rough Sketches or 


otherwise. 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. 


EVELLING TAUGHT. — J. W. W. 


9, Bolton-place, Albert-etreet, Penton-place, Kepnington-road, 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. cipmimedeal | continues to give LESSONS in PRACTICAL LEVELLING in the 


the name and address of the sender ; not for p | evenings during the summer months. Having the use ofa private 


field near his house, prevents intrusion while practising.— See Adver- 
Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and | tisements in“ The Builder” of May 28 and Sune 4 _ 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. AJ. W. H.—T. 8. (will doubtless see it advertised).—R. H. (the 
discolouration of external paint at particular seasons of the year was 
<liseugsed in the Builder some time ago).—T. G.—W. F. P. (shall be | 
attended to).—G. E. 0. (No).—Mr. V.—A Mason.—J. H. jan —A. A.— | 
N. A.—8. H. (too late).—J. J. L—W. H.—R. C. (not quite up to the 
mark fx publication), —J. B—J. H. B—-W H—J. R.—J. A. P.— 
W. & T.— Art-Lover.—D. B.—A Working Man.—Theodoli:e (we can- 
not advise).—C. D. 8. 

We are compelled to decline pointing om tente'end giving | 

















} 
ANTED, a CLERK in a Surveyor’s 
He’ must, be conversant with builders’ accounts and 
luati p in the arrang t of offica 
papers and in busi > ah 
man, and capable of writing ae 
| Selany 31. per week.— Address, ALPHA, Office of “The Builder,” 
giving references and copies of certificates of qualifications. 
| 


ANTED, in a House Decorator's and 
Upholsterer’s business at > West End, a very experienced 
CLERK, who understands 
and who has also Veen accustomed to take ones. A A thorough know: 
ledge of the business is essential, an: will be req — 
} Apply, P personally, to Mr. OWEN, 249, vos. -street, W. 


TO BUILDERS’ SONS, &e. 


er a smart, active Young Man, to 


filla SITUATION where he would have opportunities of im- 
proving himself. His duties would be to Superintend, in the absence 
of the Principa!, a number of men, take time, keep accounts, 
make himself useful in many ways; and, as the situation is one of 
great trust, his salary would greene Jp antie with ibe. intut Se 

ifested in the d of his duties.—Letters, in the first in- 


























papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, | - 
itt the wadhere. ROHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN. 
. : A N ARCHITECT, in London, will shortly | 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- | requirean ASSISTANT, who must be thoroughly acquainted | 
GINAL TesTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to | Tia cot A mee et? The Bulldes?  PPective draughteman.— 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that | 


| stance, to H. 186, Strand, W.C. 


| PANIED, in a London Architect’s Office, 


a DRAUGHTSMAN, whose A will be the general pre- 





| Paration of working and nee and accuracy. 
Salary, for first year, 7 a by op anin apie age, former 
and ALPHA, care of Mr. Wilson, No. 12, 





Corres ONLY should be sent. 
Advertisements cannot be received for the curr pat 


week’s issue later than FIVE o’cl: .m. 
Thursday. ok, _— A GOOD OAK-GRAINER is REQUIRED, | 


for a constency.—Apply to F. FIANDER, 8, Winchester-street, 
—— Beware ote -road, Kentish T. 


[AVES ERTISEMENT. | - 
CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. | (] ENTLEMAN WANTED.—If this should 
J. W. BENSON, having erected steam-power | class Railway qnadienn , With a Lacy in mourning and a Little Girl, on 
d ed hi fi lock-makin at SATURDAY, the Th of NOVEMBER, 1863 (being a very wet day), 
the manufchory, Jaaligeie-bil, will be giei to | Sees ses tie potees a ists tate teens satis | 
e ry: ‘ puottyy glace ree - 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, | Steisred the lady to alight. will COMMUNICATE with Mc. J. FOY, 
60. Aldermanbury, City, London, he will render the lady a very great | 


Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- | % 4i" 

tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral | = 

and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number, PADDIN GTON. —The Vestr of 1 CANDIDATES | 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Church (for ine “APPOINTMENT of SURVEYOR. Information as 


ameameeecemas H. G. Pelham Library, 16', Fulham- 











‘own, any evening atter EIGHT o'clock. 








GOOD GRAINER and MARBLER | 


Alscot- -road, Grange-road, 3k. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
otherwise.— 


class Grainer and Marbier, by paren: or 
| Address, A. L. 53, Charrington-street, Oakley-square, N.W. 


ANTED, b the Advertiser, a CAR- 
PE! NTER and ER by trade, a SITUATION as Out-door 
General FOREMAN, oa ~~) many years’ in 
country. Good references,—Address, F. W. 
No objeetion to a country job. 


TO BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by an OUT-DOOR FORE- 
MAN, a RE- 9 ag Good references from last 
= = —Address, , J. SMITH, 28, St. John’s-road, Hoxton, N. 


LORDS, HOUSE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 
Wat NTED, by two steady Young Men, 


yn ep to look after House , and do the 














the same in all branches, pipe great expen- 
one as Carpenter, the otner as Bricklayer and Plas- 
pe BA. No. 9, Broadley-street, Blandford-square. 





Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and) apa salary, and all other matters relating thereto, may be ts i soa | 


personal or written application, at the ¢. estry Hall, arrow-roa: 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to, Saleen Shee hours of TEN and FOUR, dnsiy—Apptioations, wit 
testimonials, to ‘orwarded or 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the | day of JULY next, FREDERICK AV BLING, Vestry Clerk. 


great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34,| June 23. 1864. 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


| MHE FAREHAM LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTH are in immediate WANT of a SURVEYOR, compe- 
tent to prepare all plans, drawings, estimates and specifications re- 
| quired by the Board, to take charge of and superintend all works of 
drainage and water ‘supply , lighting, paving, cleansing, and repairs of 
highways, ed the district. Mag doe + oe —- hig ore = - 
pord wly projec’ treets and new buildings within the district, as 
paz POEMS r receiv ng the 100 Guin th their conformity with the bye-laws of the Board. To report all 
0! for a 8 and take the necessary steps for their abatement, and 
Coyne, Andrew ialliday, , ary out all the directions of the Board in connexion with his Office. 
Portrai » THURSDAY, the 20th instant. Further 
to be sent in on - “before THURSDAY, the 30 tant.— 
semigh of damped oddeess to, mn he Naa reer ta som | isformation can be obtained by applying’to a a aoa, 
2) 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s-inu-fields. Fareham, June 16, 1864. 


Just pobtched, } val 8 vol. apts oh. with 32 arn 4 and numerous TO JOINERS. 


HE GRAMMAR of OUSE PLAN- | ANTED, a thoroughly practical and 
ib Suse: Ba cocmenes ge meant ite em WY spa, tnet rome 


y an M.S.A, and M.R.4. 
Will be cued om 25th Je 























particulars, W. ‘gBhock 
| Temple Meads, Bris’ 





8. 
, Second Edition, “ 1 _ oe eloth, with 


oodeuts and Index of 8u ‘O MAN, | 
ENGINEERING FACTS and "FIGURES for | Vy es ened prone pele arr aed 
posed An ann og Bow . Regier of Brees BROWN: Mechenioal —: to Messrs. FASSNIDGE & SON, Contractors, Ux- | 





En 
a FUL LLARTON & CO. 115, Newgate-street, London, and 44, South 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 


a 





URY. from Towa) ar experienced — FOREMAN. ope, 2 
—. gg apo to the EARL of omrres R r week and ait to person. 
-_ Hx Bet rown 8yo. with illustrations, ls. c |e ‘wi'l be indi pensabl —Apel, by letter prepaid, to 


W INDOW GARDENS for the PEOPLE, Office of “ The Builder.” 











before MONDAY, the 4th | 


ANTED, in the Country (a short distance | 4 


[\7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 


BUILDER'S ag) Has a — * knowledge. Good 
references.— Address, W. 8. 3, Doris-street Kennington -croas. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 





ANTED, by a Young Man aged 29, a 
carpenter Lat joiner \ a ATION as TIME- 
KEEPER, or OUT- DOok FOREMAN. fas hed considerable expe- 


rience in the building trade. Good reference from last employer.— 
Address, W. T. Post-otfice, ;Blackheath-hill, Greenwich. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, for a Youth, 


aged 17, as ) IMPROVER or APPRENTICE. Wages not pe 
oNiest-~ pals to WM. F. MYERS, Steam Printer, 202, Whitechapel- 








Wantee “ SITUATION, "by a good 
H. :? pe aut aut, anih ent te wll nae 
mended.— Address, : 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as Out-door 
FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS, or to TAKE 

| CHARGE of a JOB, by a man, to set out work, make 
working drawings, &c. ell up in Gothic church restorationa. Good 
—Address, MASONIC, 26, Paris-street, Palace-road, 








| Lambeth, 8. 
TO BUIL 


ANTED, by ae the “the Advertiser, a ‘ SITUA- 


bg as Gra | a ny by letter, 
| J, ma No. 34, Great Suff Borough-street. No objection to 
the country. 








TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, Town or 

















and CLEAN and TIDY ROOMS. ie by an, experienced = BRANCH MO Ne, 
| | otherwise. erences. — 0. 23, 
= thee. 8. HADDON PARKES, M.A. ANTED, a CLERK, in an English and mes —h 
W. PARTRIDGE, 9, Paternoster-row. Foreign Timber Merchant's tee one well acquai ie ith | 2] 
the trade, character.— iy, stating salary, age, 
Tie EDINBURGH BEVIEW. yep bf by | ANTED, by y a respectable Y a 
No. OOELY —~ADY area d for i SITUATION ~ a Decorator’s os Isa grainer and 
to the Pu ae AUVER- hanger, and versant with all branches of the 
TishutoNTS and BILLS cannot be received later than BATURDAY ANTED, a practical Man, one who | Pera Giese, KB, BALL No. 104, Bt. John-street-roed, Clerks: 
nest, JOULE 8. LONGMAN & CO. 39, Paternoster-row, E.C. } buil , ete ses termi, to A. Pest-otlee, Galistars | well, E.C. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[June 25, 1864, 








ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thorough eutngutent —_ as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to 
take the CHARGE of a JOB. ed to estimating, or — 
counting-house work. First-rate "tbesabia-beioe, H. D. 
Ha kney-road, N.E. 


TO NOBLEMEN, ESTATE AGENTS, AND BUILDERS. 


| Te Advertiser, a Carpenter and Joiner by 

trade, wants a oe. owe oye eneral FOREMAN, or any Ca- 
pacity where trust and fid First-claes recom- 
mendations — Address, J. D. 30, Gloucester-street, South Lambeth, 8. 








HE HYDRAULIC TUBE DRAWING 

and STEEL ORDNANCE COMPANY (Limited 
under the Companies Act, 1862, by which the ae of es on 
is strictly limited to the amount of their shares. {Uapital, 150,0007. in 
15 000 shares of 102, each. First issue, 7,500 shares. Deposit, 12, on 





TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as IM- 
PROVER in the Carpentry and Joinery line. The neigh- 
bourhood of Pimlico preferred.—Address, J. WEST, 7, Upper Rane- 
lagh-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a con- 


stant SITUATION. Good reference. No objection to fill up 
W. Plumber, 19, Spring-street, 





his time in oe aliiaamaaaar Cc. H, 
Portman-square, 


WANTED, by a ; thoronghiy Practical Man, 


a Bri~klayer, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN to go abroad. 
Is a good | drauzhtaman, with first-class references.—Address, AGAR, 
Office « of “ “The Builder.” 


‘ \ TAN 'TED, byan experienced ASSISTANT, 








a PERMANENC Y with a Civil Engineer or Furveyor. Has | | 


had twelve years’ experience in every branch of the profession Fully 
competent to andertake the laying out of railways, canals, reservoirs, 
&c. Has received a highly scientific education. Could undertake the 


charge of a private observatory. Would have no objection to give | 


private instruction in mathematics, practical astronomy, navigation, 
surveying, &c. Testimonials of a high order.—Address, GAMMA, 
Office of ** The Builder.” 


VU ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 27, a 


SITU ATION as CLERK or SHOPMAN to a Glass Merchant. 
Address, J. B. 313, Regent-street, London, W. 


\ 7 ANTED, by an experienced Person and | 

his Sons, Gupentens and Joiners, PIECEWORK, in Town or 
country,—Addiess, C. M. No, 16, Dean-street, Britannia-fields, Isling- 
ton, N. 


\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as | 


CLERK of the WORKS, by a thoroughly practicil man. Has | 
jest finished a fourteen months’ engagement with an eminent London 











architect. No objection to an engagement in the count y. References prices. Town or country.—Address, J. B. 6, Exeter- -street, Lisson- | 
| Stove, N.W. 


to last and previous employers.—Address, D, E. F, 302, City-road, 
London. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT bythe PIECE, | 


in town or coustey, onany description of joiner’s, wiaaiinn, 
or staircase work, by a workman. Reference as to avility, &c.— 
Address, B. PRATT, 49, Camera-square, Little Che! 





~ 
ANTED, br PY “thoroughly experienced | 
Man, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENPRAL FORE- 
MAN, having had great experience both ia shop and building. , 
Satisfactory references can be obtained + present employers. No { 
objection to country.— Address, G. , Warwick-place West, Bel- | 
grave-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 


- ° 
\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take 
CHARGE ofa JOB. Can measure up work, get out detail tgs 
&c. Good references.— Address, A. A. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO TERRA-COTTA MANUFACTURERS. 


wa NTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 
an » ARCHITECIURAL MODELLER, who has a herons 

practical knowledge of the whole business. — Address, E. R. 50, | 
Clarence-gardens, Regent's Park. | 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 32, a 

Constant SITU ATION as PLUMBER and GAS-FITTER. Fil 
u time at Painting, &. if required. Has had good exnerience in 
town and country. reference,—Address, {G. N. H. 31, Port- 
land street, Poland-street, Soho, W. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 














ANTED,. an ENGAGEMENT, in mae 


| an eminent London architect, is now open to an ENGA 


Architect’s, or Architect and Surveyor’ 8 Office, in town or in 
the provinces. Is well acquainted with Gothic ; has some knowledge 
of the Italian style, and can make working or finished drawings from 
rough eketches.—Address, K. K. Willey’s Royal News Office, Birming- 
ham, 





TO ARCHITECTS. | y 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as DRAUGHTSMAN, in a London office. Specimen 
drawings, &c. Gothic preferred.—Address, M. B. C. Office of ** The 
Builder.” 


TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND BUILDERS. 


>? 
ANTED, by a Good House PAINTER, 
accustomed to town, an ENGAGEMENT to conduct the 
painting, keep books, measure up work, and to make himself useful. | 
Salary no object if permanent and comfortable.—Address, W. HL. | 
** Paddington Times ” Office, Harrow-read. | 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK in| 


an Architect’s or Builder's Office, by a Clergyman’s Son, 
aged 22, who is a neat draughtsman, good colourist, and expeditious 
tracer, and understands the routine of those offices. Good refer- | 
ences. Terms for a permanency, ll. per week.— Address, J. F. Office | 











of “ The Builder.” 





RCHITECTS AND SURVEY | 


wax TED, by a Young Men, 1 a SITUA-| 
TLON as IMPROVER. Has been some time in the profes- | 
sion, and can make himself generally useful.—Apply by letter to K. | 
No. 10, Tomlin’s-grove, Bow-road, London, E. | 


TO NOBLEMEN AND OTHERS, 


Wwas NTED, by the SON of a Carpenter and | 


Builder, aged 27, a SITUATION as aden ye sd coma 
and Manager of General ak upon a N Nobl or 





| accepta temporary engagement. —Address, B X. D. 52, Elmore-street, 


A GENTLEMAN, who has mes his 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. . 
WO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, just arrived 
from Germany, who practised in Architect's Offices in drawing 
as well as at buildings, require a SITUATION. Good testimonials. 
Address to A. B.C. A te Post-office, E. 





RCHITECTS AND CON FRACTORS, 


R E-E NG AGEMENT. — A thoroughly 

J practical CLERK of WORKS is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE.- 
MENT in a similar situation, or Superintendent to a Contractor of 

large buildings. No objection to country. Good references,—Address, 
AB 5, Grafton-road, Upper Holloway, London, N. 


S$ FOREMAN, or WORKING FORE- 


MAN of MASONS. The Advertiser is accustomed to the 
Conduct of Public Works and the Management of « General Yard, 
Neat draughtsman, good carver and letter cutter.—Good reference 
and testimonials. Town or country.—Address, L. A. P. Office of ‘‘ The 
| Builder.” 











TO HOUSE AGENTS, JOBRING MASTERS, AND OTHERS. 


} 
| ge 

A PRACTICAL Man is in WANT of a 

constant SITUATION, in the JOBBING LINE, or otherwise 

| He ‘sa Joiner by trade, and thoroughly understands and is willing to 
| do repairs, &c. in Bricklaying, Painting. Glazing, Paperhanging, &c. 
| Town or country. — Address, Mr. VERE, Crow-hill, Guston, near 
| Dover, Kent. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


LONDON CLERK, aged 31, a 


Draughtsman, Colourist, and Quantity soldanh, is te 4 to 
an immediate ENGAGEMENT Having a small independency, could 
accept a quarterly payment. Terms, for home, 28s. per week. Would 


| Taltagten, N. 





TO BUILDERS, MASTER PAINTERS, 


THOROUGHLY good GRAINER, 
WRITER, PAPERUANGER, fc. pe now OPEN to EXECUTE 
any of the above branches, by measure or contract, at very moderate | 





TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL GENE- | 


RAL FOREMAN, Caroenter and Joiner by trade, is desirous | | 


PARQuets SOLIDATRES. — HOWARD 


ofa RE-ENGAGEMENT. Aged 40. First-class references. —Address, | 
Cc. W. 10, Allington-street, H ferry-road, Westmivst Ww. 


TO BUILDERS AND BRICKLAYERS. 


A YOUNG Man, aged 19, wishes to place 

himself in a Builder’s Firm or under a Bricklay-r, for about 
ee to IMPROVE bimeelf in the BRICKLAYING.—Address, 
U. 1. L. Office of “ The Builder.” 


‘0 BUILDE 


MANAGER. and GENERAL FORE- 
MAN requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Js wed to large works, 
ee contracting, &.— Letters, A. Y. T. Office of “The 














ASTER BUI! DERS, 


FIRST-CLASS STAIRCASE HAND is 
open to take any quantity of STATRS or HANDRAILS wv, _ 
PIECE, or otherwise, in town or country.—Address, G. B. W 
lane, Kingston, Surrey. 


and 1. on t calls not to exceed 1. 
per ehare, and at intervals of not less thau three months ; but not 
more than 5l. = sbare in all will be called up unless by consent of a 
eneral meetin DIRECTORS, 
ajor T, Hugh Seskture, 60, Pall-mall. 
John Gladwyn Jebb, esq. Naval and Military Club, Hanover-square. 
py A B. i. esq. ‘CB. epee xa Club, Pall-mall, 
w. —_— Ban 9 BD ng esq. (late of Bombay), Messrs. W.T. Roper & Co, 


RE. LB Bennett (Messre. fe, ae L. Bennett & Wake), 77, Cornhill. 
With power to add to their number.) 
Cacaiteir itt E — esq. CE. Dean’s-yard, West- 


Bankers—The Bank Bank of London. 

Brokers—Messre. Walter & Lumsden, 25, Austinfriars. 
Solicitom—W. & H, P. Sharp, Gresham-hou-e, Oid Broad-street. 
Auditor—E, Pullein, esq. (Messrs. Harding, Pullein, Whinney, & 
Gibbons), 3, Bank-buildings. 

Secretary (pro tem.)—A. Platt, esq 
Temporary Offices, 160, Gresham House ‘oid Broad street. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTU 

This Company is formed for the purpose cf ciisilin and develop- 
ing certain new and valuable pod tents for improvements in the draw- 
ing and shaping of metals, for the machinery employed therein. 
By this process metal tubes can be produced from the fineness of a 
needle to the size required for the largest ordnance, and its products 
may be applied to numberless other uses with infinitely increased 
ri th und diminished 


gth an cost. 

The Patentees, in order to afford those interested a means of testing 
the commercial value of their mode of manufacture, have erected a 
powerful hydraulic draw-bench, of 600 ‘tons pressure, at temporary 

works ndon, 67, Willow- walk, Bermondsey, where it has been 
som in operation, in consequence “of which apvlications have been 
received for licenses and machinery, and from these sources alone a 
large annual income cannot fail to be derived. 

Samples of the manufacture can be seen at the Company's Offices ; 
and cards to Rig the machine in operation may be obtained on 

aa ihe enced 

“Further particulars are given in the detailed prospectus, 

Applications for shares must be made either to the Secretary‘or the 
Brokers of the Company. 


HE HYDRAULIC TUBE DRAWING 


and STEEL ORDNANCE COMPANY (Limited).—Notice is 
hereby given, that the SHARE LIST of the above Company will be 
CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 25th instant (this day), for London, 
aud on MONDAY, the 27th instant, for the country.— By order, 
Dated June 15, 1864. A. PLATT, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, No. 160, Gresham House, 
Old Broad-strcet, E.c, 

















Berners-s — es to supply 
_— solid PARQUST FLOORS 





machine-made per cent, 
cheaper than have been yet oo hate oa catalogues, 
plans, and estimates free. 

ARQUET FLOORING 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
JACKSON & GRAHAM 

Are the sole som Sopeet Ge for the superior PARQU®T FLOOR- 
INGS manufactured by ANTON BEMBE, of MAYENCES& —, 
for which a prize medal was awarded in the International Exhibi' 
of 1862,— Books of oe sent free by post. No charge for po eo 
plans and giving esti: 
33, 34, 35, 37, Pa 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


RROWSMITH’S SOLID PARQUET 


FLOORS,—A SOLID INTERLACED OAK PARQUET FLOOR 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


articles, desires an ENGAGEMENT, in London a _— quick 
Gothic and Italian draughtsman and colourist, has had m 


at 2s, per foot (including fixing), the same price as a piain oak floor. 
The in each separate piece being volid inch thick, 
grooved, and tongurd, and keyed at partly (not v 

to works done for the eminent architects, Messrs, W Burn, D. Brandon, 
P. C. Hardwick, G. G. Scott, A. Salvin, Sydney Smirke, and others, 
during the last ten years. Show-rooms, 80, New Bond-street, W. 








in perspective, can assist with quantities, &c. —Address, FIDELITES, 
Guildford. 





TO ARCH 


ITECTS, 
N experienced CLERK of WORKS, who 


has just completed an extensive mansion in the country under 
EMENT. 


Town preferred. —Address, H. B. Post-office, East Sheen, te rey. 





SPHALT.—The TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


is recommended to neers FOR IRON BRIDGES, INSIDE 
oF TRON SHIPS, BRICK VIADUCTS, and general Railway Work ; 
also for FLAT ROOFS, FOOTWAYS, and BASEMENTS OF HOUSES 
THORN & CO. 
GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, WOOD PAVING 
MANUFACTURERS. 





FOREMAN OF NAVVY WORK, 


FOREMAN who has been accustomed 


to Draining for many years, is desirous of EMPLOYMENT 
during the summer. Terms moterate, and the best references.— Apply 
to Mr. JEPSON, Woodhall Park, Hertford. 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


SURVEYOR (and Assistant), with the 

highest testimonials, and provided with ample security, is de- 
sirous ‘of UNDERTAKING by contract, SURVEYS, SECTIONS, and 
VALUATIONS for railways, drainage, sanitary purposes, enclosures, 
and building land. — Permanent address, SURVEYOR, 9, Wyndham. 
place, Bryanston-square, w. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


CARPENTER and JOINER desires a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT as Out-door FOREMAN, or Foreman of 

aJob, Good references, if required.—Ad dress, T. B. No. 19, Moreton- 
terrace, St. George’s-road, Pimlico. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


A® FOREMAN, a thoroughly experienced 


and practical Man, 4 Carpenter and Joiner by trade, is open 
to an ENGAGEMENT as ‘GEN®RAL or WALKING FOREMAN.— 
Address, B, R. 36, Haines-street, Battersea, 8. 














BUILDERS OR MASTER PLUMBERS. 


A RESPECTABLE and thoroughly prac- 


tical PLUMBER is in want of a JOB or CONSTANCY. Can 
give a good reference. Can turn bis hand to painti..g or glazing when 
slack, if required,—Address, G, L. No. 12, Northumberland: street, 
| Marylebone, W. 


C)seeeees and COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 
BOILER, Fo tenn Walle and Links and INODOROUS FELT, 


F 
DOWGATE HILL, london | and 2, GOREE. PIAZZA, Liverpool. 


O INVEN TORS.—AIl intendin his Patentee. 


should procure the im apr ne nin ny ION regardi: 
PATENTS — their cost, and mode of procedure Ig oes ined 
gratis by the G 1 "Patent Compa > Limited). 71, Fleet-street, 
London. ROB ERT M. LATHAM, Secretary. 


EDIZVAL PAPERHANGINGS 


from the Thirteenth to the Sixteeenth Centuries. Designed 
As T. ROBINSON, F.R.1.B.A. Manufactured 

WM. WOOLLAMS & CO. Be HIGH STREET, none Manchester- 
square, London, W. May be d of the p 
Extracts from notices in the undermentioned eattiaations _ 
“ Conventi , often displaying great beauty of form, 
characterize the examples sent to us. With a few exceptions, the 
oe of the specimens is commendable, in many it is worthy of 

the highest praise.”— Atheneum. 
“The designs are exceedingly elegant, and the colours good and 
well Some of the patterns are of strictly ecclesiastical 
eharacter, suitable for mission churches and ries, or they may 
be used as accessories in church decoration.” Church Builder. 
— sae Ee 2 Oe poten ate tisfactory, and not 
= — B 

aS ae are infinitely varied, yet always consistent and 

clades the colouring is pre-eminently geod, both in the selection 
of tints, aud in ious combinations ; and the quality of the 
paper is of the highest order.”—Art Journal. 























Company’s Estates, U play 3 + mg FJ! 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 


fhe Advertiser is willing to ASSIST in. 
taking off quantities and measuring up work, &.— Address, is 
M, R. 1, Office of “ The Builder.” | 











O BUILDERS, &. 
HE ye Be tow is tye aol of a RE-EN- | 
GAGEMENT as CLERK. Has had cti ri in the 


N ASSISTANT, “thoroughly competent, 

who has been Clerk of Works desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

if ey Pe ig’ Best references. Salary two guineas and a half. 
0. G. W. Post-office, Basingstoke, 





‘0 ARCHITECTS, 


N efficient DRAUGHTSMAN, of sixteen 


years’ experience, is open to a RE- “ENGAGEMENT. — Address, 
H. 29, Hugh-street, Eccleston-square. 





trade, and understands the routine of office duties. “ Unexceptionable 
references and security if required.—Address, U. Post-office, 
Oxford. 





ESTATE SURVEYOR AND ARCHITE 


HE Advertiser desires an APPOIN T- 
MENT on the Estates of a Nob where his 
services could be employed in the preparation 7 plaos, superintend- 
ence of works, making surveys, taking levels, and other geueral 
duties of an architect and surveyor. Has held a similar appointmeat 
on @ nobleman’s estates, to w references will be given. Salary 
not so much an object as a comfortable permanent appoiatment.— 
Address, FIDO, » Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


[HE Advertiser, a Joiner by trade, wants a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN, or to Take Charge ofa Job, Town | 
‘Address, C. M. 7, Cainbrid 











or country.— 


ge-terrace, King’e-road, 8.W, | 





A PERSON withes = APPRENTICE a 


Youth to the above business. Small premium.— Address, 
=e con of Biz, Cressy, High-street, Homerton, N.E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


S PRIME-COST, LEDGER, or 


GENERAL CLERK.—WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
above, “ an experienced Clerk. Salary G 





TAYLOR, Solid and Veneered HAND- 
e ams and STAIRCASE MANUFACTURER, 
'o the Trade, in town or country, 
With Good a. Materials and Workmanship, At THE LOWEST 
PRICES FOR CASH. 
207, CAMBERWELL NEW ROAD, LONDON. 


ENTRE FLOWERS, SOFFITS, BED- 
MOULDS, CA TRUSSES, ke. in by pe pe e CEMENT, 
aud iu every style, supplied to bailders on the | »west terms. 
HENRY WILSON, MODELLER, &c. 
19, CARLISLE-STREET, LAMBETH, 8, 
— tor Plasterers’ Work executed in the best mann: Yr. 
ces sent on application. Established ten years, 








ENCILS, BLACK LEAD, and 


COLOURED CHALKS, 
A. W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS. 
» seni HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 9, Friday ae 
OOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND ARTISTS’ COLOURM 








Address, A. B. 41, Broad-street, Golden- square, W. 


GENERAL SURVEYOR of ROADS, 





in an extensive district in the West of d, ts open fo 
treat foran ARTICLED ASSISTANT. Premium m rate.—Address, 
SURVEYOR, Post-office, Bath, 


RTESITAN WELLES. 
THOMAS CLARK, CONTRACTOR, 


152 and wo oT N Lambeth-walk, London, 
PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, WELL-PUMPS, WELL BORING 
TOOLS, for Purchase or Hire, 























tos 





